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AB STBACT [ ^ . _^ ^ 

" This guide presents a general oiisic program tor 
elementary grades. The program divides the grades into four levels: 
early childhood through grade 1, grades 2-3, grades tt-5, and grade 6. 
At ea'ch level the program is outlined in terms of rhythm, melody* 
harmony, form, tempo, dynamics,* and tone color. In addition, there is 
a section on instrumental programs which is strongly recommended as 
an enrichment of the general music program, a section on evaluation 
which explains and gives examples of both teacher- prepared and 
standardized music test^, and a section on equipping the music room ^ 
which lists instruments, records, textbooks, and other equipment 
necessary for this type of program- .There are short pePragraphs 
dealing with music in kindergarten, multi cultural education, and 
special education. The document includes a glossary of musical terms 
and an appendix with a list of resource materials and a directory. 
<PB) 
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COMPLIANCE WITH tlTLiE VI, CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 19i54 AND THE MODIFIED 
COURT ORDER, CIVIL ACTION 5281, FEDERAL DISTRICT COURT, EASt^RN 
DISTRICT OF TEXAS, TYLER DIVISION 

Reviews of local education agencies pertaining to compliance .vith Title VI Civil Rights Act of 1964 and 
with specific re^trennents of the Modified Court Order, Civil Action No. 6281, Federal District Court, 
Eastern District of Texas, Tyler Division are conducted periodically by staff representatives of the Texas 
Education Agency. These reviews cover at least the following policies and practices: 

(1 ) acceptance policies on student transfers from other school districts; 

(2) operation lOf school bus routes or runs on a n on -segregated basis; 

(3) non-discrimination in ext^curricular activities and the use of school facilities; . 



(4) non-discriminatory practices in the hiring, assigning, promoting, paying, demoting, reassigning 
or dismissing of faculty and staff members who work with children; 

(5) enrollment and assignment of students without discrimination on the ground of race, color ^ 
or national origin; 

. (6) non-discriminatory practices relating to the use of a student's first language; and 
(7) evidence of published procedures for hearing complaints and grievances. 

In addition to conducting reviews, the Texas Education Agency staff represent&tives^check coippiaints of 
discrimination made by a citizen or citizens residing in a school district where it is alleged discriminatory 
practices have or are occuring. 

Where a violation of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act is found, the findings are reported to the Office for 
Civil Rights, Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 

If there be a direct violation of the Court Order in Civil Action No. 5281 that canpot be cleared through 
negotiation, the sanctions required by th ^ Court Order are applied. 
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Foreword 



This guide, was prepared to provide administrators and music teachers 
with guidelines for evaluating and updating music education instruction 
from Icindergarten through the sixth grade. 

The nucleus of the guide was developed by music educators from Texas 
public schools and universities who participated in the Fine Arts Advisory 
Project sponsored by the Texas Education Agency.^ Further contr i but i oris 
were made by selected music education supervisors, teachers, and 
un iversi ty professors from ail regions of Texas. - 

This curriculum guide presents ^n effective general music j^rogram for 
the elementary grades designed to reflect recent trendy. in music educa- 
tion and to strengthen music instruction in Texas public schcols. 



M. L. Brockette 
Commissioner of Education 
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GEMERAt MUSIC IN ELEMENTARY GRADES 



Music education is a continuous process from 
kindergarten throughout the secondary school* 
'There m%ist b^ a planned sequence of instruction 
if the students are to achieve their maximum 
growth in musical skills and understanding of 
\ music. Learning music means understanding the 
r structiirre ©rm'usi^^^ it3 basic^ ele- • 

ments of rhythm, Tnelody, harmony, and form, 
and its expressive elements of tvmpo, dynamics, 
and tone color. A music program uni/ied at* all 
' levels by this basic -elements approach increases ^ 
the validity of music as an integral part of the to- 
tal school curriculum. ^ . ' " 

According to the above statements, the primary 
•purposes of musical instruction are musical. 
However, as stated by Robert E. Nye and Vernice 
T. Nye, . . music - is acknowledged to be of valued 
assistance in the realization of non-musical ob- 
jectives. TRe teache r Ts~ responsTBle" for know- 
ing specifically what he is doing with musiCr; is 
he teaching it? or is he using it for some other 
purpose? Music teachers in the past have done 
w^U in helping children enjoy and perform music. 
Today's teachers must add to these accomplish- 
ments by helping childre.n understand music. " 

In the elementary music program children should 
learn about all of the elements simultaneously. 
They participate in music through varied class- 
room experiences: singing, listening actively to 



music, moving, playing clasar 
and creating. Through these z 
to interpret and use. the sym\)0' 
Thfse experiences should be in 
to ens^'re a balanced music pro 
tary g^l'ades. 



1 Robert E. Nye and Vernice T. Nye, MUSIC IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 3rd ed. (Engle- 
wood Cliffs,. New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
^1970), pp. 3-4. . 



Adequate facilities and equiprti* 
for an effective le^irning envirl 
to* Barbara L. Andress, an e£f< 
environment is "space, light,* 
freedom to explore tempered 
mutually understood and agree 
exploration will not lead to cha 

Music in kindergarten and th^ 
grades should be taught either 
specialists or ^cooperatively by 
and classroom teachers. If a 

"proach is used', the rnusic'spec 
ekch class rooni^ a mininrium of^ 
(wo times oach week# In the \x 
grades, -it is desirable to have 
tirely by music specialists, tt 

-are involved in teaching music 
tary grades, their responsibil* 
supplement the instruction pror 
specialists* The music specia 
teachers should have adequate 
ground in elementary jpnusic m 
competen in teaching music. 



^Barbara L* Andrews, ed^ , K 
HOOD (Washington, D. C. : V 
Conference, 1973), p. 2 3. 
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GENERAL MUSIC IN ELEMENTARY GRADES 



» a continuous .process from • 
ghout the secondary school, 
canned sequence of instruction 

to achieve their maximum 
skills and understanding of 
music means understanding the 
iinde r standing ITs'^sic eTe - ' 
melody> harmony, anH form, 

elements o/ tt-mpo, d^amics, 

music program unified at all 
C-elements approach increases 

ic as an integral part of the to- 
um. 

30ve statements, the primary 
al instruction are musicaK 
d by Robert F. Nye and Vernice 
* is acknowledged to be of valued 
realization of non -musical ob- 
iKer xs~>esp6nsibte Jor knoN^^- 
lat he is doing "^y^^ music; is 
: is he using it for some other 
ei^chers in the past have done 
Idren enjoy and perform music, 
must jadd to these accomplish- 
children understand music^*'^ 

music program children shoul^ 
:be elements simultaneously, 
music through varied c^ass- 
singing* listening actively to 



music, moving, playing classroom instruments, 
and creating. Through these activities, they learn 
to interpret and use the sym'bols of rotisic notation. 
These experiences should be in equal pfVoportion 
to ensure a balanced music program for eleme/i- 
tary grades* 

* 

Adequate facilities and equipment must be provided 
for an effective learning environment. According 
to Barbara L. Andrens, an effective learning 
environment is "spafe, light,* things to explore, 
freecl6m to ^xplor<** tempered by-ground' rules 
mutually understood and agreed upon so that the 
exploratioa will not lead to chaos. , . 

* * 
Music in kindergart^r\ and the lower elementary 
grades should he taught eft^er entirely by music 
specialists or cooperatively by. music specialists 
and classroom teachers. If a cooperative ap- 
proach is vised, the music specialist "shoild visit 
each claasro'om a minimum of one and preferably 
two times each we.ek. In the uj-per cflementary 
grades, it is desirable to have music taught en- 
tirely by music specialists. If'classroom teachers 
are involved in teaching music in the upper elemen- 
tary grades, their responsibility should be'to 
supplement the instruction provided by music 
specialists. Th^ music specialists and classroom^ 
* teachers should have adequate educational back- , 
ground in elenr^entary music methods to display 
competence in teaching music. 



i Vernice T. Nye, MUSIC IN 
y'sCHOO'Lk Jrd ed. (Bngle- 
ersey: Prentice -Hall, Inc., 



^Barbara L. Andress, ed. . MUStC IN EARLY CHILD- 
HOOD (Washington, D. C. : Music Educators National 
Conference, 197^). p. 23. 
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According to Principle VI, Standard 5, in PRIN- 
CIPLES AND STANDARDS FOR* ACCREDITING t 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Texas 
Education Agency Bulletin S60 Revised, music must 
bo included in the elementary' offering if a balanced 
curriculum is maintained. ""For the purpose of. 
assisting administrators and teachers as they seek 
to fulfill this requirement, an effective general 
music program for elementary grades is presented 
in this curni^ulum guide. The grade-level approach 
has become less tenable because of the stress on 
the importance of teaching^acb ehild at his or her 
level of understanding and the trend to organize ele- 
ni«-nlary schools into nongraded groups;. Therefore, 
this guide is organized into levels of learning. Pro- 
vis joni? are also made, however, for those who main- 
tain tjrade^level organizatiorf. The program, recom- 
inemU-d for LevellV (Grade 6). should be requiri»7l-for 
^ixth tirade students in *>oth elementary and middle 
school. <T^ganizat ions. 



Sinci> general music is concerned with Ihe de^'elcpmenV 
of fskill^. the implementation of thiV program reqitir.es* 
that classes be no larger than 3S students as recommend, 
fd in Principle VII, Standard £r, Bulletin ^60 Revised. ^ 



The exceptions to Standard 6 appl| 
(choir) and instrumental classeSt 
.classes. All music class periods 
length and flre^Jl^ency to ensure mu 

The ingenious elementary music t 
ways to incorporate c on ce pts abou 
the importance of safety, and love 

' State -ad opted textbooks there are : 

. about^mail carriers, firefighters^ 
police officers, grocers, shoemafc 
fishermen, aviators, astronauts^, 
a^re al^^ songs abdut working on fa 
ships, and in lumber camps. In a 
ers should help children become a 
available for careers in music'^^J^i 

- care*fers as well as performance ^ 
ties to teach safety are found ir\*8C 
light*6. obeciience^ to parents, burm 

"^-^Olie aioue.^ Patriotic- and ^Ame r4o 
found in alPm.usic text^'^oks rangii 
anthem to slbias dUout our flag am 
as "Yankee ftoodje" and "Wheti Jo' 
iiome. " Patrip'tfc songs should b( 
chi^ld's repertoire. . 



1\/IUS1C IN KINDEHGARTE^ 



Thf *kind<*rgarten music program sh6uld pro\ide^ 
a variety of experiences for young children' through 
activf mvoivement in singing, listening, playipg ^ 
:nst riunents. movement, and in creative or Vpre- 
tfnd*' activities. Music should be informal, growing 
out of the children's everyday classroom work or • 
play. A le'ss structured music time allows more 
spontaneity in young children and affords the teacher 
opportunities' for individual attention.. 



Since the attitud^»8 and feelings to 
at this time are often thJe ones the 
through life.* the teac^.** should 8^ 
enthusiastic reactions, making 0V 
as delightful and enjo^ble as pO0 

Children's imaginatfons arJ^ kefen 
they have a natural love foi*^ s^lf- 
movement. They love the pret#n 



2. 



J VI. standard in PRIN- 
RDS FQR ACCREDITING 
JECONDARY SCHOOLs, Texas 
letln 560 Revided, music must 
nentary offering if a balanced.- 
ified. ,For the purpose of 
'r0 and teachers as th^y seek 
nent* an effective general 
ementary grades is presented 
de* The grade-level approach 
>le because of the stress on 
ching each child his or her 
and tW trend to organize ale- 
nongraded groups. Thcrelore. 
t into levels of learning. Pro* 

however, for those who main- 
niz&tion. The program recnm- 
Orade 6) should rt^quired for 
ji both elementarv and middle 



is concerned with the devi^lrpment 
'entation of this program r.equires 
•ger-than 3S students as reconymemi- 
itandard 6, Bulletin S60 Revised. 



The exceptions to Standard 6 apply only to choral groups 
(choir) and instrumental classes, not to genej^al music 
.classes. All music class periods should be of sufficient 
length and frequency to ensure musical growth. 

The ingenious elementary music teacher will find many 
ways to incorporate concepts about dij^nity of _wgrkj_ 
the importance of safety, and love of country. In the 
State -adopted textbooks there are many work songs 
about mail carriers, firefighters, dentista, carpe^iters, 
police officers, grocers, shoemakers, bus drivers,^ 
fishermen, aviators, astronauts, and soldiers; there 
are also songs about working oa farms, railroads, 
ships* and in lumber camps. In addition, music, teach- <^ 
ers should help children become awar« of the choices 
* available for careers in music, including music-t^lated 
careers as well as performance careers. Opportuni- 
ties to teach safety are found in songs about traffic 
.lights^, obedience to parents, burns, and, leaving medi- 

..rinr.aloau^ gaJ.riQiic ^nd Amerifcan heritage songs are 

found in all music textboftks rahg*ing from our national 
anthem to songs about our flag and regional songs such 
as 'Yankee DoodW and "When Johnny Cohies Marching 
Home. Patriotic songs shoiH^ become a part of every . 
child's repi'rtoir*-. 



MUSIC IN KINDERGARTEN 



ic program should provide 
:es for young children through 
•slngjng, listenings ,playing 
ent, and in creative or *'pre- 

ic should be informal, growing 
everyday classroorft work or 
red music time allows more 
children and affords the teacher 
.visual attention. 
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Since the attitudes and feHings (oward music developed 
at this timt? are often the ones the children will carry. • 
through life^-the teacher should strive to maintain 
enthusiastic reactions, nnaking^e^ery experience in music 
as delightful a^id enjoyable as possible. 

Children's imaginations are keen in early childhood and 
they have a natural love foi* self-expression through 
mpvement. They love the pretense of being animals. 



vehicles, machines, or forces of nature. This natural 
ability i» often lost if not cultivated in early childhood. 

Concepts in music are formed as a result of experiences 
in music which have real meaning for children and which 
remain as a'part of their intellectual understanding of the 
basic elements of music. In early childhood such con- 
cepts are not forced or taught formally. They become a 
natural part of the music period. Although important, 
the teaching of concepts should not replace the emphasis 
in kindergarten on the enthusiastic participation of the 
children. 

Concepts whiCh may be developed are recognition of 
differences in pitch (high-low); tones moving one after 
the other to make melodies; the meaning of tone color 
in music; '-auditory and visual recognition of melodic 
direction and like-unlike phrases; loudness and softness; 
and other expressive elements such as fast and slow. 
Such learnings can make music evei| more exciting and 
have real meaning for children. 

Following are some suggestions for kindergarten 
teachers: 

. Use music of relatively short length and of 
high interest value representing all styles, 
periods, and ethnic groups. 

. Seek continually active participation on the 
part of the children through performing 
\ and moving to music* 

. Include many opportunities for children to 
sing ivi unison either with other voices or 
with an instrument so that they learn the 
sound and feeling of their own voice as t\ .*y 
match pitches. 



, Use visual cues with ; 
phrases when using thr 

, Include a variety of ter 
activities, Tn beginnin 
movements set the tenc 
beat to their movemen 

, Use melody bells as a 
periences since they g 
sentation to pitches th 
abstract. 

, Supply different types 
instruments. 

. Give children recognlt 

Provide a balance of a 

Include a variety of co 
singing, listening, anc 

, Provide for many type 
and individual, creatlv 
matic play, and **pret 

, Offer recognition, enc 
approval, patience, an 

Provide opp^rtimities 
turns in musical activ, 

Use music throughout 
appropriate. 
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or forces of nature. This natural 
if not cultivated in early childhood* 



re formed a$ a result of experiences 
real meaning for children and which 
their intellectual understanding of th^ : 
iu8ic« In early childhood such Con- 
or taught formally. They becom^ a \ 
lusic period. Although important, 
epts should not replace the emphasis 
3 enthusiastic participation of the 

• 

' be developed are recognition of 
^high-low); tones moving one after 
elodies; the meaning of tone color 
nd visual recognition of melodic 
nlike phrases; loudness and softness;* 
e elements such as fast and slow. 
•laHe music even more exciting and 
or children. 

suggestions for kindergarten 

c of relatively short length and of 
rest value representing all styles, 
and ethnic groups. 

inually active participation on the 
r children through performing 
- jto music. 

any opportunitiea for children to 
ison either with other voices or 
strument so that they learn the 

• feeling of their own vdt9e as they 

.ches. 
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Use visual cues with pitclies and melodic 
phrases when using the terms high and low. 

Include a variety of tempos in rhythmic 
-activities^ tn beginning stages, let children's 
movements set .the tempo, matching rhythmic 
beat to their movement* 

Use melody bells as a part of melodic ex- 
periences since they give a concrete repre- 
sentation to pitches that are otherwise 
abstract. 

Supply different typea of rhythfn and melody 
instruments. 

Give children recognition for their best efforts. 

Provide a balance of active and restful periods. 

Include a variety of content and activities in 
singing, listening, and movement. 

Provide for mariy types of activities: group 
and individual, creative work and play, dra- 
matic play, and "pretend" situations: 

Offer recognition, encouragement, help, 
approval, patience, and understanding. 

V 

Provide opportunities, for the children to take 
turns in musical activities. 

Use music throughout the school day whenever 
appropriate. 



MUSIC IN MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 



General Music in elementary grades with its emphasis 
on folk music, which is said to express the soul of a 
race, is uniquely appropriate to promoting under* 
standing of various cultures* A study of the music 



/ of one cAiltiire leads td sympat 
of others and brings closer fe 
cation* 



Ettinic Music 



AH State -adopted music series mclude examples 
of ethnic mus^ of many cultures. A Junctionals 
knowledge of other musical languages can open 
the way to a new set of standards which can lead 
to cultural pride. However, children will not 
develop pride in their origins unless they feel 
the teacher values their music, which in some 
instances is markedly different from Western art 
and folk music. How does one show that he or she 
values ethnic music? There are numerous ways, 
some of which are 

, by insisting that ethnic music must 
be performed as authentically and 
correctly as music of the Western 
world 

. by helping children to understand 
the sociaU cultural, and physical 
conditions of the country of origin 

. by asking students to explore their 
family origins and inviting adults who 



represent various w 
visit the claa:^ to 
of the music and'ot! 
own heritage** 

by pointing out the 
various ethnic grou 
musical experience 

Africans broug 
own rich music 
tions* They be 
hymns and ball; 
from the two c\ 
the most truly 
world --the spi 

A sympathetic recognition of * 
reveals their values and can 8 
ship in a meaningful manner* 
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— MUSIC IN MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION - — ^ ; — — ^ 

.^mentary grades with its emphasis of one culture leads to symMhetic understanding 

is said to i^xpress the sjoul of a of others and brings closer feelings of connmuni- 

ropriate to promoting under- , cation. 

:ultures. A study of the nriusic 



sic Series include examples 
any cultures. A functional 
nusical languages can open 

of standards which can lead 
iowever, children will i\ot 
,r origins unless they feel 

sir music> which in some 

y different from Western art 

does one show that he or she 
» There are numerous ways. 



ng that ethnic music must 
med as authentically and 
as music of the Western 



children to understand 
cultural, and physical 
of the country of origin 



represent various cultural groups to 
visit the class to share their memories 
of the music and other arts froni their 
own heritage 

by pointing out the contributions of 
various ethnic groups to this country^s 
musical experiences. For example: 

Africans brought to this country their 
own rich musical and religious tradi- 
tions. They borrowed from the English 
hymns and ballads. Combining ideas 
from the two cultures, they produced 
the most truly original music of the new ^ 
world --the spiritual. 

A sympathetic recognition of the music of various cultu 
reveals their values and can strengthen a feeling of kin- 
ship in a meaningful manner. 



students to explore their 
Igins and inviting adults who 



Music in Bilingual Education ^ 

Children in a program of bilingual education should 
have many opportunities to participate in music and 
to grow in musical skills andi under standing. They 
participate in music through Varied activities-- 
singing, listening, moving, playing instruments, 
experimenting with sounds, and creating. Through 
these experiences, they may begin to be aware of 
the basic elements of music--rhythm, melody, 
harxnony, and design. 

Teachers should have access to the State-adopted 
music textbooks and a,ccompanying recordings. If 
bilingual teachers are responsible for the music 
program, suggestions in the teacher's editions of 
the basic music series will provide guidelines for 
an acceptable program. Music classrooms should 
be equipped with record players, tape recorders, 
a variety of recordings, resonator and melody 
bells, autoharps, and rhythm instruments. 

Children in the bilingual program should learn songs 
in English as well as the songs in other languages 
which may be found in the music ^extbooks. It is not 
always necessary to teach the same song in both 
English and the other language. .Since the number 
of songs in other languageft in each textbook may be 
limited, it is recommended that the State -adopted 



music books be supplemented wU 
well-known songs in the no*n«^Eng: 
used in the bilingual program, 
pany such a song collection woul 
classroom teachers. They shou 
good recordings with which to te; 
folk dances associated with the c 
of instruction. 

One of the primary objectives pf 
program is to develop in childre 
their cultural heritage, and an a 
cultures. Teaching Spanish-spe 
ditional songs and folk dances of 
ing them with the compositions a 
Hispanic composers are ways th 
to attaining this objective. 

Recordings of instrumental mus' 
rhythmic activities may be the si 
the regular music program. Ho 
positions of Mexican origin for s 
will be another way to contribute 
in their cultural background. W 
in enthusiastic and imaginative w 
strong force in the growth of bic 



MUSIC IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 



Traditionally, music for special education chil- 
dren has centered on recreation and socialization. 
Furthermore, in searching for areas where these 
children can legitimately succeed, educators of 
special education children have frequently dis- 



cbvered that music provides this 
traditional music activities do in 
cation children. But we will shr 
assume these are the only reasoi 
sical experiences for them. 
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un (ff biling^uaj education should 
Ities to participate in music and 
killd and understanding. They 
through varied activities 
noving, playing instrtiments, 
sounds, an^ creating. Through 
:hey may begin to be aware of 
>f music--rhythm, melody, 
n. 

access to the State -adopted 
accompanying recordings. If 
re responsible for the music 
ns in the teacher's editions of 
ies will provide guidelines for 
am. Music classrooms should 
:ord players, tape recorders, 
ags, resonator and melody 
i rhythm instruments. 

gual program should Jearn songs 
^ the songs iji other languages 
in the music textbooks. It is not 

teach the same song in both 
r language. Since the number 

guages in each textbook may be 
onended that the State -adopted 



music books be supplemented with a^collection of 
well-known songs in the non-English language being- 
used in the bilingual program. Recordings to accom- 
pany siich a song collection would be of great value to 
classroom teachers. They should also have access to 
good recordings with which to teach the traditional 
folk dances associated with the cultures of the language 
of instruction. 

One of the primary objectives of the bilingual education 
program is to develop in children a sense of pride in 
their cultural heritage, and an appreciation of ofher 
cultures. Teaching Spanish^ speaHing children the tra- 
ditional songs-and folk dances of Mexico and acquaint- 
ing thtm with the compositions of lylexican and other 
Hispanic composers are ways that music can contribute 
to attaining this objective. 

Recordings of instrumental music for listening and 
rhythmic activities may be the same as those used in 
the regular music program* However, the use of com- 
positions of Mexican origin for ^ome of these activities 
will be another way to contribute to the children's' pride 
in their cultural background. When presented to children 
in enthusiastic and imaginative ways, music can be a 
strong force in the growth of bicultural pride. . 



MUSIC IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 



z for special education chil- 

recreation and sociali?,ation. 
.rching for areas where these 
lately succeed, educators of 
ildren have frequently dis- 



covered that music provides this opportunity. These 
traditional music activities do interest special edu- 
cation children. But we will shortchange them if we 
assume these are the only reasons for providing mu- 
sical experiences for them. 
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It has been determined that most special education 
children are capable of singing, participating in 
rhythmic activities, playing simple Instruments, 
listening actively to music, and experimenting with 
sounds. However, special education children need 
to begin with listening. They hear the soxmds of 
the music and, with familiarity, learn to- know them 
and possess them as their own. They can respond 
to the sounds of music in a variety of ways: by mov- 
ing to the design of the music, by playing instrtunents 
to accompany the music, by associating visual pat- 
terns with the design of the music, and by singing. 

Music chosen for singing or listening should be the 
same kinds of music one would use with any child. 
Special education children may not be able to dis« 
cuss the intricacies of Baroque music, but the 
sounds of the instruments, the crisp theme and 
vigorous pulses will reach many of them. So will 
contemporary harnionies, electronic music, and 
music from other cultures, as well as the large body 
of familiar serious music or the "now" music of 
their peers. Most teachers agree that the sim- 
% plicity and repetition found in folk music makes it 
easy to sing. At the same time, folk music belongs 
to the adult world and children' can identify with 
that world by learning folk songs. 

Guidelines for selecting songs or recorded mate- 
rials are: 



. . Simplicity --Look for clarity in the 
presentation of a basic musical idea: 
identifiable melody; unmistakable 
form (design); or clear, uncluttered 
rhythm pattern. 




ned that most special education 

- of singing, participating in 
playing simple instruments t 
music, and experimenting with 
special education children need 
ng. They hear the sounds of 

familiarity, lekm to know them 

- their own. They can respond' 
isic in a variety of ways: by mov- 
the music, b^y playing instruments* 
iusic, by associating visual pat* 

of the music, and by singing. 

ftging or listening should be the 
I one .would use with any child, 
lildren may not be able to dis- 

Baroque music, but the 
amenta » the crisp theme and 
1 reach many of, them. So will 
lOnies; electronic music, and 
.ultures, as well as the. large body 
^music or the ''now" music of 
teachers agree that the sim- 
7 fotmd in folk music makes it 
r same timei folk music belongs 
^nd children can identify with 
ing folk songs. 

^ting songs or recorded mate- 

ity^^Look for clarity in the 
ition of a basic musical idea: 
.ble melody; unmistakable 
esign); or clear, uncluttered 
pattern. 



./ Tempo— -Listen for rhythmic vitality: strong 
accent .and a clearly defined moving pulse, 
not just speed. 

Rahge — Select music in the same range as 
used with other children. 

. ' Duration- -Select music that is short enough 
so. children can grasp the whole composition 
in its totality but long enough to give them 
time to react and respond. 

Music classrooms should be equipped with record 
players, tape recorders, a variety of recordings 
and tapes, resonator and melody bells, autoharps, 
percussion instruments, and possibly pianos. 
Music study centers should include listening posts 
for both tape recorders and record players. ' Music 
periods should* be short and frequent. The equip- 
ment should be used many times a day for a variety 
of purposes because, for special education children, 
music serves many different needs# 

Since these children require. exceptionally skillful 
indtruction, it is recommended that music be taught 
by qualified music teachers. However, it is of 
paramount importance that music teachers, who 
know music education for children in regular class- 
rooms but not for special education children^ plan 
cooperatively with classroom teachers who are 
trained for teaching ispecial education children but 
are seldom prepared to work with music^ 



LEVEL ONE 
Early Childhood Through GradB 1 



As a result of early childhood and first-year music, 
experiences, the child should demonstrate the be- 
haviors as stated in the instructional objectives. 



Examples of experiences through vg 
reflect these behaviors are found 
ment seclions. 



Rhythm 



Instructional Objectives 



Keeps time to m^sic with bodily movement 

Plays rhythm instruments to accompany songs and 
instrumental selections 

Sings with rhythmic accuracy 

Participates enthusiastically an singing ^anries 



Dramatizes songs and instrumenta 

Creates rhythmic accompaniments 
and instruments 

Becomes aware of the ^'pictures" c 



"Student Involvement- 



Responding to music with free intrepretive body 
movement 

Performing fundamental movements to music (walking, 
running, skipping* leaping, galloping) 

Clapping and playing on instruments each student's 

name [I 
Examples: gl 0 

John Smith 



Ma-ry Thomp -son 
Ma-ri*lyn Dav-id-son 

13 



Playing a steady beat on a rhythm . 
listening to music 

Clapping a steady beat while singin 

Singing songs with special attention 

Participating in singing games 

Examples: "The Gallant Shi 
"Did You Ever fi 
"Sally Go Round 
"Five Little Chi 
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LEVEL ONE 
Early Childhood Through Grade 1 



y childhood and first-year . music 
thild should demonstrate the be- 
in the in.8.tructional objectives. 



Examples of experiences through which the child may 
reflect these behaviors are found in the.student involve- 
ment sections. / 



Instructional Objectives 
ic with bodily movement Dramatizes songs and instrumental selections 



ruments to accompany songs and 
;tion8 

accuracy 

siastically in singing games 



Creates rhythmic accompaniments with body sounds 
and instruments 

Becomes aware of the "pictures" of rhythm 



Student Involvement 



ic with free intrepretive body 

*. 

^lental movements to music (walking, 
. leaping, galloping) 

ng on instruments each student*s 

J J 



n n 

Ma-ry Thomp-son 

mm 



Flaying a steady beat on aj^hythm instrument while 
listening to music 

Clapping a steady beat while singing 

Singing songs with special attention to correct rhythm 

Participating in singing games 

Examples: "The.Gallant Ship" 

"Did You Ever See a Lassie?" 
"Sally Go Round the Sunshine" 
"Five Little Chickadees" 
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Ma-ri-lyn Dav-id-son 
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Clapping the rhythm of the melody while singing or 
listening 

Using symbols to represent music that moves in sets 
of two and three 



Examples: twos 
threes 



//// 

/liliilii 



Demonstrating the difference in gro 
twos and threes by accenting the £i*i 
in each group 

Identifying pAttems of twos and threi 

played on the drum 

•- 

Playing the melodic rhythm on rhyth 



Melody 



Instructional Objectives 



Sings in tune, using good diction and natural tone 
quality 

Listens to instrumental melodies 

Shows melodic line of song by hand levels or body 
movements 



Demonstrates awareness of melodic 

Creates simple melodies 

Becomes aware of the picture of me 
visuals, and staff notation 



Student Involvement 



Matching tones while singing individually or in 
groups 

Matching a series of tones while singing individ- 
ually or in groups 

Singing songs with special attention to good dic- 
tion, pure vowel scands, and final consonants 

Listening to many styles of compositions, the teacher 
helping children to be aware of melodies that are high 
or low, that move in small or big skips or steps 



Moving the arms or entire body to 
and low sounds 

i 

Choosing appropriate movements fo 
even melodic rhythm ' * 

Making, up words for a familiar tunr 

Playing original accompaniments an 
fects on classroom instruments to 
singing, movement, and poetry 
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of the melody while singing or 
resent music that moves in sets 



twos 
threeS:. 



//// 

niliilii 



Demonstrating the dlfferen :e in grouping by 
twos and threes by accenting the first symbol 
in each group 

Identifying' patterns of twos and threes when 
played on the drum 

Playing the melodic rhythm on rhythm instruments ^ 



Instructional Objectives ' . 

good diction and natural tone Demonstrates awareness of melodic movement 

Creates simple melodies 



ital melodies 

' soAg by^ hand levels or body 



Becomes aware of the picture of melody In line notationt 
visuals, and staff notation 



Student Involvement 
singing individually or in 



tones while singmg individ- 



lecial attention to good dic- 
jids, and final consonants 

,les of compositions* the teacher 
z aware of melodies that are high 
small or big skips or steps 



Moving the arms or entire body to show high 
and low sounds 

Choosing appropriate movements for even and un- 
even melodic rhythm 

Making up words for a familiar tune 

Playing original accompaniments and sound ef- 
fects on classroom instruments to accompany 
singing t movement, and poetry 



Playing on melody bells simjle melody patterns from 
songs the children sing to guide them in understand- 
ing^ melodic direction 

Using line notation to show walking, running, 
and skipping melodies 

Examples: walking J .jL J 



nnnn 

skipping J ^ ^ ^ ^ 



running 



Placing colored discs on flannel board stairsteps to show 
melodies that niove up and down by steps and skips 



Example 



STEPS 




Drawing the contour of a* melod^^ 
direction • * 

Distinguishing notated steps a» 

Relating the sound of .'i pitch to ' 

•If a pitch goes higher, th' 
the staff. 

If a pitch goes lower, the 
the staff. 

« 

If the pitch remains the s 
remain at the same level 

Creating a response by singing 
tion sung by the teacljer 



SKIPS 



Harmony 



*■ * Instructional Objectives 

Hears and describes the harmonic background of music Becomes accustomed to singin] 



erJc 



Student Involvement 



Playing single and combmed tones on resonator 
bells for comparison 

Listening to the sound of combined tones on ac- 
companying instruments (piaao» autoharp, guitar, 
resonator bells) 



IS 
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Playing single note (chord root 
accompany the singing of ohe*c 



Example: 



'•Are You Slee 
"Row, Rowt R 



Singing complete songs unaccor 
a variety of accompaniments 



V 

eiU simple melody patterns from- 
ing.to guide them in understand* 
In 

o show walking » running » 
es ' ^ 

walking 

running 

J J\ J J 

skipping # . 9 9 JP 9 

■^s on flannel board stairsteps to show 
up and down by steps and ski'ps 




Drawing the contour of 
direction 



elody to show melodic 



Distinguishing notated steps and skips 

Relating the sound of a pitch to its notated placement: 

If a pitch goes higher, the aotes go higher on 
the staff. 

If a pitch goes low^ the notes go lower on 
the staff. 

If the pitch remjfiins the same, the itotes 
, remain at the same level on the staff • ^ 

Creating a response by singing an answer to a ques- 
tion sung by the teacher 



SKIPS 



Jnstructional Objectives 

the harmonic background of music " Beconies accustomed to singing with accompaniments 



Student Involvement 
dmbined tones on resonator 



nd of combined tones on ac- 
lents (piano, autoharp. guitar. 
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Playing single note (chord root) on resonator beUs to 
accompany the singing of one -chord songs 

Example: /''Are You Sleeping** 

"Row. Row, Row Your "boat** 

Singing complete songs unaccompanied and with 
a variety of accompanim -nts 



Shows awareness of phrases in singing 
Recognizes like and unlike phrases^ 



Instructional ObjeVrtives 

^ if 

Demonstrates understanding of phra 
nnovement 

Plays instrument for like phra 

ferent instrument for uKlike phrases 



Student Involvement 



Singing on one breath tonal patterns or phrases 
from songs the children sing 

Listening to tonal patterns, rhythm patterns, and 
phrases played on instruments or in songs to de- 
termine if they are alike or different 

Listening to short music selections to identify 
sections as being alike or different (verse- 
chorus » AB form) 



Creating changes in bodily movemen 
spond to 'changes in phases while list 
music 

0 

Playing contrasting instruments to c 
to like and xxnlike phrases 



EXPRBSIVENESS 



Tempo (Fast*Slow) 



Recognizes contrast in tempo 



Instructional Objectives 



Responds with appropriate movemen 
is fast^slow 



Student Involvement 



Singing a familiar song at different speeds (fast- 
medium -slow) 



Discovering how tempo affects the ^ 
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• # 



Instructional Objectives 



phrases in singing 
unlike phrases 



Demcjnstrates understanding of phrase through 
movement 

Plays same instrument for like phrases, dif- 
ferent instrument for unlike phrases 



Student Involvement 



ith tonal patterns or phrases' 
dren sing ^ 

atterns. rhythm patterns, and 
struments or in songs to de- 
alike or different 

music selections to identify 
ike or different (verse- 



Creating changes in bodily movement to cor re* 
spond to changes in phases while listening to 
music 

Playing contrasting instruments to correspond 
to like and unlike phrases 



EXPRESSIVENESS 



in tempo 



Instructional Objectives 



Responds with appropriate movement to music ^hich 
is fast«-slow 



Student Involvement 



ong at different speeds {fast- 



Discovering how tempo affects the mood of music 
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Moving to fast music (fast walk* running, skipping, 
galloping. I 

Listening to selections that contain both fast and 
slow passages 



Discovering the appropriate m 
as it changes tempo 

A 

Playing Follow the Leader usln 
even beats played on the drum 

triangles and rhythm sticks by 



Dynamics (Loiid*Soft) 



Instructional Objectives 



Recognizes contrast in dynamics 



Produces loud -soft sounds with 
struments 



Responds to loud -soft music with appropriate 
movement 



Student Involvement 



Singing a familiar song both loudly and softly 

Listening to selections that contain loud and soft 
passages 

Demonstrating contiasts of loud and soft through 
bodily movement (Movements denoting strength 
suggest loudness.) 



Experimenting with instrument 

produce loud or soft sounds 
* 

Making dynamic contrasts as d 
ing extremes, while singing fa 

Choosing appropriate instrume 
loud and soft passages in mus^ 



Tone Color (Quanty of Sound) 



Instructional Objectives 



ERLC 



Diacovers difference in speaking and singing 

Discovers differences in voices and sounds of 
classroom instruments 



17 



Identifies frequently heard bam 
instruments by sight and sound 



15 



ic (fast walk, runningt skipping, 



iOns that tontain both fast and 



Discovering the appropriate movement for music 
as it changes tem.po 

Playing Follow the Leader using fast and slow 
even beats played on the drixm by leader and on 

triangles and rhythm sticks by followers 



! Instructional Objectives 

• in dynamics 
oft music with appropriate 



» Produces loud-soft sounds with voices and in- 
struments 



Student Involvement 



ong both loudly and softly 
.ons that contain loud and soft 



;rasts of loud and soft through 
^ovements denoting strength 



Experimenting with instruments to discover which 
produce loud or soft sounds 

Making dynamic contrasts as directed, avoid- 
ing extremes, while singing familiar songs 

Choosing appropriate instruments to accompany 
loud and soft passages in music for listening 



ound) 



Instructional Objectives 



"te in speaking and singing 

:e8 in voices and sounds of 
ents 



ERIC? 



Identifies frequently heard band and orchestral 
instruments by sight and sound 
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Student Involvement 



Comparing speaking and sinking voices by speaking 
and then singing several songs 

Listening to and distinguishing nien's voices, 
^women's voices and children's voices, ^oth live 
and recorded 

Exploring the distinctive sounds of classroom in- 
struments (rhythm, melody, and chording instru- 
ments) 

Playing games involving recognition of classroom 
instrument sounds 

Recognizing by sight andVoiind selected instru- 
ments such as the violin, cello, flute, trumpet, 
bash drum, and harp 



'Listening to individual performance 
recorded, *oI the selected instrumen 

Seeing actual and visual examples (* 
of the specified instruments 

Pretending to hold and play each ins 

Playing games of instrument idei^if 
sound 

Discussing how sound is produced o 
ments^ 

Exploring newly discovered sounds ' 
tone quality " * ^ 





Student Involvement 



and singing voices by speaking 
eral songs 

anguishing men's voices, 
children's voices, both live 



:tive sounds of classroom in- 
melody» and chording instru- 



ving recognition of classroom 



and sound selected instru- 
'oUn, cello, flute, trumpet, 



Listening to individual performances, both live and 
recorded, of the selected instruments 

Seeing actual and visual examples- (instrument eharts) 
of the specified instruments 

Pretending to hold-and play each instrument 

Playing games of instrument identification by sight and 
sound . 

Discussing how sound *is produced on each of the instru 
ments 

Exploring newly discovered sounds and describing thei 
tone quality * ^ 



LEVEL TWO 
Grades 2*3 



As a result of second and third year music ex- 
periences, the child should demonstrate the beha- 
viors as stated in the instructional objectives. 



Examples of experiences throug* 
reflect these behaviors are founi 
volvement sections. 



Rhythm 



Instructional Objectives 

* 

Keeps time to music with increased precision 



Coordinates movement with underlying beat, accent, 
and rhythm of the me tody 

Moves to music which has even -uneven rhythm and 
which moves in sets of twos and threes 

Sings songs of increasing rhythmic difficulty 



Plays instruments with greater 
accompanying songs and instrum 




Maintains steady beat, ac 
melody: with instruments 



Participates in rhythmic games 
Sees rhythm in notation ^ 



Recognizing and responding to familiar rnythm pat 
terns 



Student Involvement 

Comparing rhythms to j^nvircnnri 
Example: trotting horsi 



Producing rhythm patterns on a rhythm instrument 
for another child to repeat 

Comparing even and uneven rhythms 

Examples^ even rhytbm--soldiers marching 
uneven rhythm- -children skip- 
ping 



Using short and long dashes to i 
Example: 



jin-gle bells 
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LEVEL TWO 
Grades 2-3 



ltd and third year music ex- 
d should demonstrate the beha 
ie instructional objectives. 



Examples of experiences through which the child may 
reflect these behaviors are found in the student, in- 
volvement sections. 



Instructional Objectives 

V 

i: with in9reased precision 



Plays instruments with greater accuracy when 
accompanying songs and instrumental selections 



,ent with underlying beat, accent, 
nelody 

'ch has even -uneven rhythm and 
: of twos and threes 

easing rhythmic difficulty 



Maintains steady beat, accent, or rhythni of the 
melody with instruments " 

Participates in rhythmic games and folk dances 
Sees rhythm in notation 



sponding to familiar rhythm pat 



►atterns on a rhythm instrument 
J repeat 

" uneven rhythms 

even rhythm --soldiers marching 
uneven rhythm --children skip- 
ping 



Student Involvement 

Comparing rhythms to environmental sounds.. 

Example: trotting horse -r J J J J 

clit> clop clip clop 

Using short and long dashes to indicate melodic rhythm 

Example: 



jin-gle bells, jin-gle bells 



ERLC 1^ 
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Creating bodily movement to indicate meter 
Example: J 1- -touch knees, 

2 --hips, 3--8houlders, and 
4--*hand8 up 

Defining the meter (accented and unaccented beats) 
by clapping and using rhythm instruments 

Demonstrating the difference in grouping by twos 
or threes by accenting the first tone of each gtoup 

Listening to music examf>les and deciding whether 
they move in twos o^ in threes 

Clapping notated rhythm patterns 

Discovering and isolating by framing with index 
fingers familiar rhythm patterns found in songs 

Playing notated rhythm patterns in round style with 
another child, using simple notation 



Chanting the meter while listeni^n 
forms of music 

Marching, skipping, jumping,, be 
swinging arms to the beat of the 

• 

Clapping melodic rhythms, bend 
strong beat 

Creating a rhythmic accomnaniro 
rhythm of the music 

Playirvg rhythm patterns from no 
songs or listening selections 

# • 
Scrumming t\ie steady beat of a 8 
while the teacher or a classmate 

Using an autoharp chart to pract 
beats and then accented beats 



ERLC 



Melody 



Instructional Objectives 



Sings many melodies while observing melodic nota- 
tion 

Listens to instrumental melody and shows melodic 
line with appropriate movement 

Plays scale -line and chord-Une patterns from songs 
on melody bells 



^0 



Creates melodies based on scajr 
patterns 

Recognizes familiar or repeated 
songs 
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ment to indicate meter 

-touch knees, 

2«*hip8, 3* •shoulders, and 

4 « ••hands u^ 

ccented and unaccented beats) 
rhythm instruments 

iference in grouping by twos 
\g the first tone of each group 

xamples and deciding whether 
• in threes 

thm patterns 

ating by framing with index 
;hm patterns found in songs 

im patterns in round style with 
simple notation 



Chanling the meter while listening to marches and other 
forms of mtMic 

Marching, skipping, jumping, bouncing a ball, and 
swinging arm^ to the beat of the music 

Clapping melodic rhythms, bending the knees on each 
strong be^t 

Creating a rhythmic accompaniment in contrast to the 
rhythm of the music 

Playing rhythm patterns from notation to accompany 
songs or listening selections 

Strumming the steady beat of a song on the autoharp 
while the t^ch^r or a classmate changes the "chord 

Using an autoharp chart to practice strumming steady 
beats and then accented beats 



Instructional Objectives 

while observing melodic nota- Creates melodies based on scale -line and chord-linev^ 

patterns 

ntal melody and shows melodic . Recognizes familiar or repeated patterns in new 

movement songs 

, chord -line patterns from songs 



Student Involvement 



Discovering i»nv.ironmental sounds which are high 
and low 



Compa/ing high and low tones on resonator bells* 
pianot or other available instrunnents 

Using hand levels or body nmpvenments t'^ <:^ow 
when the contour pf the melody becomes higher 
or lower or stays the same 

Listening to and discussing songs that primarily 
\ise stepwise movement and those that use skips 

Examples: Stepwise --'*Away in a Manger'' 

Skips --''Star -Spangled Banner*' 

Drawing the contour of melodies heard 

Matching melodies heard with contour of melodic 
line drawn on board 



Discovering and framing with index 
and chord -line melody patterns fou 

Playing scale -line melodies by roti 
resonator bells, and piano 

Playing scale -line and chord-line 
notation on the melody bellsi reso 

Outlining melodic contours with hi) 
movement 

Creating melody patterns by rear> 
four - or five-tone scale-line patte 

Creating a melody to fit an origina 

Identifying like and unlike melody . 

Discovering that patterns which Id 



Harmony 



Sings two-part rounds 

Adds simple descant or chant to a song 



Instructional Objectives 

Distinguishes between a single ton 

Plays chord accompaniment on aut 
bells 
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Student Invplvemerit 



imental sounds which arc* high 

low tones on i^^sonator bells^ 
lable instrun/ents 

• body movements to show • 
the melody becomes higher 
.e same 

cussing songs that pirimarily * 
nent and those that use skips 

Stepwise --'*Away in a Manger'' 

ISkips- •''Star -Spangled Banner*^ 

T of melodies heard 

9 

leard with contour of melodic 



Discovering and framing with index fingers scale-line 
and chord -line%melody patterns found in songs 

Playing scale *line melodies by rote on the melody bells » 
res'onator bells » and piano 
»• 

Playing scale -line and chord-line njelody pa terns from 
notation on thetnelody bells» resonator bells, and piano 

Outlining melodic contour^ with high and low bodily 
movement 

Creating m.clody patterns by rearranging the tones of a 
four- or five-tone scale nline pattern 

«■ 

Creating a melody t9 fit an original poem or classic verse 

Identifying like and unlike melody p'itterns 

t 

« • 
Discovering that patterns which look alike sound alike 



ids 



Instructional Objectives 

Distinguishes between a single tone and several tones 



or chant to a song 



Plays chord accrompaniment on autoharp or resonator 
bells ^ 
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Student 



Involvement 



Singing roukida from the mudic text and from the 
children's repertory ^ * * 

-'Singing, a familiar melodyN^ith ^n accompaniment 
that does not v^clude the melody 

Singing a familiar tune while the teacher sings a 
harmony pajrt " - 

biiiginfi descants', ostinati,' and^cfhants with group 
divisions wHhin the class ^ 

. Singing simple song? harmonized in parallel thirds 

Singing a sustained pitch against a moving melody 
(tonic note in chords I and IV; dominant note in 
chortis I and V) 




Discussing the formation of chords^ 
line •line, space -space-space) 



Example: 



Writing chord symbols for chords h 
/ harp (I. ) 

Reading and performing simple acc 
. autoha^ and^resonator bells 

Listening for and identifying chord C 
(I-V (V^)-!) / 

Recognizing and responding through 
changes played by teacher orf autoha 
V«--move in any direction; IV — mo^ 



Fo^m 



Instructional Objectives 



tows increased ability ^o sing a phi'ase as a com- 
flete thought 

< 

lecognizes repetition and contrast of phrase in 
^ongs and instrumental compositions 



Demonstrates understanding of form 
symbols, movement, and inslrumen 

Discovers phrases in songmotation 

Creates introduction and coda with 
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Student Involvement 



tKe music text and from the 



elody with an accompaniment 
the melody 

me while the teacher sings^a 



Btinati, and chants with group 
class 

haiynonized'in parallel thirds 

pitch against a moving melody 
I and IV; dominant note in 




Discussing the formation o£ chords on the staff (line* 
Une*line, space-space- spay) 

■> 

Example: 

Writing chord symbols for chords hea-rd on the auto- 
harp (I, ' • ■ 

\ 

Reading and perfoeming simple a<;companiments on 
autoharp ind reftonator bellfit^ 

Listening for and identifying chord changes in songs 
(I.V(V^)-I) 

* 

Recognising and responding through movement to chord 
changes played by teacher cn autoharp (I--stand still; 
V^--move in any direction; IV--mov.e iu a circle. ) 



Instructional Objectives 
lity to sing a phrase as a com- 



on and contrast of phrase in 
ital compositions* 



Demonstrates understanding of form though use of visual 
symbolb. movement, and instrumejftts 



Discovers phrases in song notation 

Creates introduction and coda with instruments and voices 



S 
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Student Involvement 



Listening for tonal patterns, rhythm patterns, and 
phrases in songs and deciding if they are alike or 
different 

Discovering that musical phrases wliich look alike 
sound alike 

Discussing wayc the voice can delineate phrases, 
then singing with attention focused on singing 
phrase on one breath 

Listening to simple musical selections to identify 
major divisions (verse -chorus, AB, ABA) 



Using visuals (geometric figures) 
division while listening to rtiusic 

Creating changes of bodily movem 
phrases and main sections while li 

Playing like phrases on melody inr 
singing 

Using contrasting^rhythm instrumr 
different phrases while singing or 

Listenmg to selected music examp 
indicate the different musical forrr 



EXPRESSIVENESS 



Tempo (Fast-Slow) 



Recognizes changing tempo 



Instructional Objectives 

Adapts tempo in singing to mood o 



Responds with body as music moves faster or 
slower 



Student Involvement 



Singmg a familiar song at different tempi 



Listening to selections that contain both fast and 
slow tempi 



Playing melodies at different temp 
or other melody instruments 

Comparing sudden tempo c 
changes 




^3 
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^3 



Student Involvement 



patterns* rkythm patterns, and 
i deciding if they are alike or 



_.8ical phrases which look alike 



^ voice can delineate phrases, 
:^ention focused on singing 
th ^ 

1 musical selections to identify 
;rae-chorus, AB. ABA) 



Using visuals (geometric figures) to show the major 
division while listening to music 

Creating changes of bodily movement to correspond to 
phrases and main sections while listening to music 

Playing like phrases on melpdy instruments while 
singing 

Using contrasting rhythm instruments to emphasize 
different ph/ases while singing or listening to music 

Listening to selected music examples that clearly 
indicate the different musical forms (AB, ABA, AAB) 



EXPRESSIVENESS 



Instructional Objectives 
- tempo Adapts tempo in singing to mood of song 

as music moves faster or 



Student Involvement 

song at different tempi 
ions that contain both fast and 



Playing melodies at different tempi on resonator bells 
or other melody instruments 



Comparing sudden tempo changes with gradual tempo 
changes 
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c 



Discussing the relationship of song text to the 
te'mpo of songs 

Using bodily movement to correspond to tempo of 
the music ^ 

Examples: Swaying, wa king, running, 
leaping, sliding, bending, stretching, 
rocking, pulling, pushing 



Developing a working music vocabu 
of terms and symbols used to indie 
qualities 

Identifying music symbols and term 
cards, and in music texts 

Describing music studied in terms 
ties (song text for mood, tempo, C 



Dynamics (Loud*$oft) 



Recognizes changing dynamic level 



Instructional Objectives 



Shows judgment in choice of instru 
loud and soft music 



Adapts dynamics in singing to mood of song 



Student Involvement 



Listening to selections that contain both loud and 
soft passages 

Listening to selections that include both sudden 
dynamic changes and gradual dynamic changes 

t 

Singing a familiar song both loudly and softly 



Resppnding appropriately with dyn 
reflect the niood or intent of the Tt 

Demonstrating an awareness that 
dividual volume becomes importa 

Hearing that sounds are relatively 
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^.1 



onship of song text to the 



Mt to correspond to tempo of 



waying, walking, running, 
ng, bending, stretching, 
:ng. pushing 



Developing a working music vqrabulary by repeated use 
of terms and symbols used to indicate expressive 
qualities 

Identifying music symbols and terms on charts, flash 
cards, and in music texts 

Describing music studied in terms of expressive quali- 
ties (song text fo^ mood, tempo, dynamics, tone color) 



Instructional Objectives 



dynamic level 
singing to mood of song 



Shows judgment in choice of instruments to accompany 
loud and soft music 



Student Involvement 
— that contain both loud and 



\- that include both sudden 
gradual dynamic chanKes 

" - both loudly and softly 



Responding appropriately with dynamic changes which 
reflect the mood or intent of the music 

Demonstrating an awareness that when singing together in- 
dividual volume becomes important to the group sound 

Hearing that sounds are relatively loud or soft 
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Tone Color (Quality of Sound) 



Instructional Objectives 



Explores ways of producing a variety of sounds 
on classroom instruments 



Identifies additional band and c 
by sight and sound 



Student Involvement 



Producing a variety of sounds on the same classroom 
instrument 

Selecting the appropriate instrumental tone color 
when accompanying songs 

Recognizing that combinations of instruments produce 
different qualities of sound 

Demonstrating techniques for obtaining a resonant 
tone on bells and rhythm instruments 

Discussing and differentiating between a "ringing" 
bell tone and a "thud" bell tone 

Demonstrating correct ways to hold percussion in- 
struments 

Showing different ways to strike the head of a drum 

Discovering the different areas of the drum head that 
can be struck to obtain different tone colors and sound 
effects 



Using body sounds to produce 

Listening to classroom instrun 
some sight barrier and identify 
characteristic sound 

Viewing films, filmstrips, and 
band and orchestra instrument 

Recognizing by sight and sounc 
viously plus other selected ins 
trombone, French horn, kettle 

Discovering the difference in a 
and tone qualities of specific in 

Discussing how sound is produ< 
strument studied 
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Instructional Objectives 



oduc&ng a variety of sounds 
iments 



Identifies additional band and orchestra instruments 
by sight and sound 




of sounds on the same classroom 

^riate instrumental tone color 
songs 

imbinatiolhs of instruments produce 
' sound , 

tniques for obtaining a resonant 
lythm instruments 

erentiating between a ''ringing** 
bell tone 

rect ways to hold percussion in- 

/ays.to strike the head of a drum 

ferent areas of the drum head that 
tain different tone colors and sound 



Student Involvement 

Using body sounds to produce* a variety of tone colors 



Listening to clatfsroom instruments that are behind 
some sight barrier and identifying them by their 
characteristic sound 

Viewing films, filmstrips. and charts illustrating 
band and orchestra instruments 

Recognizing by sight and sound instruments studied pre 
viously plus other selected instruments (string bass, 
trombone, French horn, kettle drums) 

Discovering the difference in appearance, construction 
and tone qualities of specific instruments studied ^ 

Discussing how sound is produced on each specific in- 
strument studied 
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lEVEL THREE 
Grades 4-S 



As a result of middle childhood experiences, the Examples of experiences throu| 

child should demonstrate t'he behaviors as stated may reflect these behaviors are 

in the instructibnal objectives. involvement sections. 



Rhythm 



Instructional Objectives 



Exhibits awareness of beat, accent, and rhythm pat- 
tern through creative movement and folk dancing 

Responds to music based on greater variety of me- 
ters and rhythm patterns 

Performs songs based on expanding rhythm pat- 
terns 



Creates instz:umental accompan 
beat, accent., thythm of the me 
tra&ting rhythm patterns 

Creates accompaniments with b 
ments 

• * 
Claps, plays, and sings rhythm 

notation 



Student Involvement 



Creating free bodily movement to show sensitivity 
to beat, accent, and rhythm patterns while listen- 
ing to music 

Showing awareness of beat and accent when perform- 
ing patterned movements in folk dances (squares, 
lines^ circles) 

Playing rhythm patterns from notation 
Reading rhythm accompaniments from notation 



Composing original rhythm acc 
and listening selections 

Singing with accuracy simple s; 

Deciding what meter signature 
listening to music 

Dividing music into measures a 
meter 

Playing on percussion instrume 
of rounds illusti^ating polyphoni 
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LEVEL THREE 
tirades 4*5 



,e childhood experiences, the 
(trate the behaviors as stated 
objectives. 



Examples of experiences through which the child 
xtjay reflect these behaviors are found in the' student 
involvement sections. 



Instructional Objectives 



of beat, accent, and rhythm pat^ 
e' movement and folk dancing 

lased on greater variety of nie- 
.erns 

ed on expanding rhythm pat* 



Creates instrumental accompaniments involving 
beat, accent, rhythm of the melody, and con- 
trasting rhythm patterns 

Creates accompaniments with body sounds and move- 
ments 

Claps, plays, and sings rhythm patterns from 
notation 



Student Involvement 



movement to show sensitivity 
* rhythm patterns while listen- 



of beat and accent when perform- 
tnents in folk dances (squares. 



;erns from notation 
:ompaniment8 from notation 



Composing original rhythm accompaniments for songs 
and listening selections 

Singing with accuracy simple syncopated rhythms 

Deciding what meter signature is needed while 
listening to music 

Dividing music into measures according to a given 
meter 

Playing on percussion instruments rhythm patterns 
of rountls illustrating polyphonic and homophonic lines 
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Playing contrasting rhythm patterns within di- 
vided class groups • 

Isolating a rhythm pattern heard in recorded mu- 
sic, duplicating the pattern on rhythm instruments 
and repeating the pattern as an ostinato 

Using body sounds to create rhythmic accompani- 
ments to songs and recorded music 

Examples: Swish (palms) 

Slap (forearms) 
Clap (palms)' 
Click (tongue) 
Snap (fingers) 

Pop (open mouth and thump cheek) 

Using body movement to delineate the rest from 
the note 

Example: note --clap palms 

rest --hands extended outward 



Creating rhythm patterns to be U8«' 

Developing a procedure or routine . 
songs from music texts 

Example: determining mt 

clapping rhythj 

chanting words 

determining to 
key signature . 

identifying beg 

singing the me 
numbers or le 

singing again 

singing the soi 



Melody 



Sings songs in variety of tonalities 



Instructional Objectives 



R-cognizes by ear the tonal characteristics of 
major, minor, and pentatonic melodies 

Listens to instrumental selections composed in 
these tonalities % 



Discovers differences in major, m 
scales through use of melodic inst 
resonator bells, or piano 

Composes original melodies ^ 

Sings simple melodies at sight 
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rhythm patterns within di- 



Creating rhythm patterns to be used in specified meters 



pattern heard in recorded n»u- 
pattern on rhythm instruments 
>ttem as an ostinato 

^ create rhythmic accompani- 
recorded music 

Swish (palms) 
Slap (forearms) 
Clap (palms) 
Click (tongue) 
Snap ^fingers) 

Pop (opfen mouth and thump cheek) 
nt tp delineate the rest from 



.ote--clap palms 

•est- -hands extended outward 



Developing a procedure or routine for sight reading 
songs from music texts 

Example: determining meter and tempo 
clapping rhythm 

chanting words of song in rhythm 

determining tonality by interpreting 
key signature 

identifying beginning pitch 

singing the melody using syllables, 
numbers or letters 

singing again using neutral syllable^ 

singing the song using the text 



*ty of tonalities 



Instructional Objectives 

Discovers differences in major, minor, and pentatonic 
scales through use of melodic instruments --melody bells. 



? tonal characteristics of 
pentatonic melodies 

ntal selections composed in 



resonator bells, or piano 
Composes original melodies^ 
Sings simple melodies at sight 
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Student Involvement 



Singing and comparing songs in major, minor, and 
* pentatonic modes (including music of varied cul- 
tural and ethnic origins) 

Sir -ing arpeggios in both major and minor 



Example: 

-i:-^ r . J, J 



t 



I dan sing -a 



ma - jor 
mi - nor 



chbrd 



Singing songs in the minor mode that were originally 
written in thie major mode 

Example: ''Old McDonald Had a Farm" 

Playing pentatonic scales on black keys of keyboard 
instAjments 

Listening to and comparing music in major, minor, 
and pentatonic modes 

Playing major and minor scales on melody or res- 
onator bells 

Playing familiar pentatonic songs on the black 
keys 

Example: ''Michael, Row the Boat** 

Creating introductions, interludes, and codas for 
songs to be played or sung 

Improvising short melodies (question -answer) on 
resonator or melody bells 



Singing a melody line against a 
played on an instrument 

Discovering the pattern of wholi 
in the major scale 

Accompanying by ear on the**au* 
change from major to minor or 

Examples : ''Skyre Boa 
"Erie Can 

Singing or playing melody patte. 
music text to feinforce nielody* 

Working within a given framewi 
melodic composition 

Example:,^ Using sol, 

combinatio 
ginal tune 

Playing melodies from n<slation 
piano, melodica, or soprano re 

Identifying abrupt mode changei 
lections 

Example: In the Hall 
» . "Peer Gyn 

Following the notation of the m- 
listening to a recording or teac 
of the song 

Continuing to acquire a repertd 
patriotic, folk, and art songs f: 
places 
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Student Involvement 



ng songs in niajor, minor, and 
eluding music of varied cul- 
ins) 

both major and minor 



a ma jor chord . 
mi. - nor 

minor mode that \^ere originally 
mode 

Jld McDonald Had a Farm** 
^ales on black keys of keyboard 

Lparing music in majort minor, 

Inor scales on melody or res- 

ktatonic songs on the black 

4ichael, Row the Boaf 

nSf interludes, and codas for 
: sung 

elodies (question -answer) on 
bells ^ 



Singing a ifielody line against a counter, melody 
played on an instrument 

Discovering the pattern of whole and half steps 
in the major scale 

Accompanying by ear on tbe autoharp songs which 
ch^ge from major to minor or minor to major 

• *^ Examples: "Skye Boat Song*' 

•*Eriie, CanaP' 



-^Singing or playing melo^^y j^srttierrns from songs in • 
music text to reinforce melody reading skills 

Working within a given framework to create a 
melodic composition 

Example: USing sol, nrii, la, in various 
combinations to create an ori- 
ginal Jtune 

Playing melodies from dotation on melody bells, 
piano, melodica, or soprano recorder 

Identifying abrupt mode changes in listening se- 
lections 

Exatpple: In the Haltof the Mountain King, , 
"Peer Gynt Suite, " Grieg 

F' i owing the notation of the melody line while 
listening to a recording or teacher performance 
of the song 

Continuing to acquire a repertoire of heritage, 
patriotic, folk, and art songs from many times and 
places 
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^ings rouBds^ descants » and sinnple two-part songs 

Improvises harmoni^ijtg parts using chord roots be* 
/ low melody or thirds above melody 



Instructional Objectives 

Listens for chord changes in ac<^ 



Identifies major and minot* cho* 

Plays chordal accompaniments 
struments 



Student Involvement 



Taking turns singing high and low parts of 
two-part songs 



Singing either part of songs with descants 

Listening for balance of parts when singing part- 
s6ng8 

Adding a part to unison songs by singing the root 
of the chord a& indicated by'autoharp chords in mu- 
sic texts 

I «atening to songs beginning and ending on tonic 
and identifying change to dominant 

» 

Creating harmony on keyboard instruments to fa* 
miliar pentatonic ^ongs 



Accompanying on the autoharp 8 
chordt two chords, then three c 

Discove.ring by ear the chord pr 
for accompanying certain songs 

Playing chords on resonatoik- bei 
vidua I player on each tone of th 

Accompanying songs in minor tt\ 
harp 

Adding a part to unison songs 
above or below the melody 

Listening to and comparing the 
minor triads ■ . 



Using an autohp.rp chart to practice chord changes 



Identifying the mode of composi 



er!c ' . ■ <f ^ «^^^- 



Instructional Objectives 

» «» 

.nts/and simple two-part songs Listens for chord* changes in accompaniments 



aing parts using chord roots be« 
" above n\elody 



Identifies major and minor chords by ear . 

Plays chofdal accompaniments on classrjaom in- 
struments 



Student Involvement 



high and iow parts of 



' songs with descants 
:e of parts when singing part-* 



^Dn songs by singing the root 
:ated by autoharp chords in mu- 



>eginning and ending on tonic 
^3 to dominant 

keyboard instruments to fa- 
hart to; practice chord changes 



Accompanying on the autoharp songs using one 
chord, two chords, then three chords 

Discovering by ear the chord progression needed 
for accompanying certain songs 

Playing chords on resonator bells using indi- 
vidual player on each tone of the chord 

Accompanying songs in minor mode on the auto- 
harp 

Adding a part to unison songs by singing thirds 
above or belc^w the melody 

Listening to and comparing the sound of major and 
minor triads 

Identifying the paode of compositions heard 
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InstTuctlonal Objectives 



Sings with understanding of musical phrase 

1 

Identifies repetition and contrast in the forms V 
AB, ABA, and ABACA through movement and u^te of in- 
struments 



Creates introductions and cod4s 

Becomes acqtiainted with large a 
ballet,* opera, suite ^ 



Student Involvement 



Using the voice to delineate phrases by singing 
each phrase on one breath 

Identifying like sections in compositions with 
tb^ same geometric figure and unlike sections 
with other geometric figures 

Example: 

AOA, ACARA 

Substitute letter names for geometric figures 
Example. ABA, ABACA 

Creating body movements to correspond to like and 
unlike sections of lis*tening selections 

Contrasting the opera with the ballet 

Discovering how composers use changes of theme, 
rhythm, tempo, or tone color to create contrast- 
ing sections in con^positlops 



Recognizing by notation repetit 
in songs found in music texts 

Creating introductions and coda 
instruments, or voices 

Reading stories relating to suit 
and ballets studied 

Listening to sections of familia: 

Examples: "The Nutcrfl 
Tschaikow 

"Peer Gynt 

Listening to selected operas 

Examples: "Amahl and 
Menotti 

"Help. Help 
Menotti 
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Instructional Objectives 

idlng of musical phra^ Creates introductions and codas 

and contrast in the forms Becomes acquainted with larger musical forms-- 

CA through movement and use of in- ^ ballet , opera, suite ^ 



Student Involvement 



tlineate f^rasee by singing 
breath " 

ions in compositions with 
figure and unlike sections 
z figures 

■ AOA, AOAOA 

letter names for geometric figures 
, ABA, ABACA 

ments to correspond to like and 
stening selections 

*a with the ballet 

:nposers use changes of theme, 
tone color to create contrast- 
fositlons 



Recognizing by notation repetition and contrast 
in songs found in music texts 

Creating introductions and codas with body sounds, 
instruments, or voices 

Reading stories relating to suites, operas, 
and ballets studied 

Listening to sections of familiar suites 

Examples: "The Nutcracker Suite, 
Tschaikowsky 

'^Peer Gynt Suite," Grieg 
Listening to selected operas 

Examples: "Amahl and the Night Visitors, ' 
Menotti 

"Help, Help, The Globolinks!" 
Menotti 



EXPRESSIVENESS 



Tempo (Fast-^Slow) 



Instructional Objectives 



Responds to common tempo markings 



Plays accompaniments at a prop 
vey mood of the music 



Demonstrates the ability to sing tones legato 
(smooth and connected) or staccato (detached 
and sepa**ated) 



Student Involvement 



Discussing the mood of a song and determining 
the appropriate tempo 

Singing expressively music that moves legato 
and music that moves staccato 

Demonstrating ability to communicate expressive 
intent of the music through conducting 



Demonstrating by performance 
of the tempo markings of presto 
moderato, and terms showing c 
(ritard, a tempo , and accellera 

Changing the mood of a song by 
tempo when playing or singing 



Dynamics (Loud-Soft) 



Instructional Objectives 

Responds to common dynamic markings 
Hears that sounds are relatively loud or soft 



Demonstrates awareness that s 
may affect the volume of the del 
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EXPRESSIVENESS 



Instructional Objectives r 

r tempo markings Plays accompaniments at a proper tempo to con- 

vey mood of the music 

.blUty to sing tones legato 
:ted) or staccato (detached 



Student Involvement 

i of a song and determining Demonstrating by performance the understanding 

of the tempo markings of presto, allegro , largo, 
moderato , and terms showing changes in tempo 

y music that moves legato (ritard, a tempo , and accellerandp ) 

^8 staccato 

Changing the mood of a song by altering the 
ity to communicate expressive tempo when playing or singing 

through conducting 



Instructional Objectives 

jn dynamic markings Demonstrates awareness that song lyrics 

may affect the volume of the selection 

re relatively loud or soft 



Student Involvement 



Demonstrating an awareness of dynamic symbols when 
singing and playing 



Example: 




{ crescendo) 

(decrescendo or 
diminuendo) 

(louder then softer) 



Listening to musical selections 
both sudden dynamic changes. am 
changes 

Exa mple • ••Surprls e 

Experimenting with different dy 
duce appropriate mood 

Demonstrating through singing 
standing of relative loud* soft 



Tone Color (Quality of Sound) 



Instructional Objectives 



Explores ways of producing different tone colors 
with voices and instruments 

Identifies less familiar band and orchestral instru- 
ments by sight <ind sound 



Groups instruments into stringt 
and percussion families 



Student Involvement 



P.aying autoharp with mallets, felt picks, plas- 
tic pi^ks to produce different tone color 

Using two autoharps to produce unconventional 
chords 

Playing glissando on bells using ends of mallets 
instead of mallet heads 



Singing with mouth open long Inr 

Experimenting with combinatlo 
struments for classroom playin 

Recognizing by sight and sound 
' ied previously plus other select 
(viola» clarinet, bass clarinet. 
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Student Involvement 



rareness of dynamic symbols when 



{ crescendo) 

(decrescendo or 
diminuendo) 

(louder then softer) 




Listening to musical selections that include 

both sudden dynamic changes and gradual dynamic 

changes 

Example: ^'Surprise Symphony. Haydn 

Experimenting with different dynamics to pro- 
duce appropriate mood 

Demonstrating through singing and ptaying under* 
standing of relative loud- soft 



Instructional Objectives 



educing different tone colors 
ruments 



Groups instruments into string, woodwind, brass, 
and percussion faniilies 



- r band and orchestral instru- 
ound 



Student Involvement 



;h mallets, felt picks, plas- 
different tone color 

to prbduce unconventional 



bells using ends of maliets 
ds 



Singing with mouth open long instead of wide 

Experimenting with combinations of melody in- 
struments for classroom playing 

Recognizing by sight and sound instruments stud- 
ied previously plus other selected Instruments 
(viola, ciarinet. bass clarinet, oboe. tuba, celesta) 
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BEST COPY AVAiUIBLE « 



Viewing films, filmstrips, and charts illustrating 
band and orchestra instruments 

Hearing compositions featuring newly identified 
instruments in solo and ensemble performance 

Discovering the difference in appearance, con- 
struction, and tone qualities of specific instruments 



Discussing how sound is produce 
cific instrument studied 

Exploring body and room sounds 
variety of tone colors ^ 

Distinguishing the different fam! 
orchestra in a total orchestra pi 

Producing sounds on each of the 
instriunents if available 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



rips, and charts illustrating 
i8tr\iments 

featuring nev/ly identified 

,nd ensemble performance 
» 

rence in appearance, con* 
ualitles of specific instruments 



Discussing how sound ia produced on each spe- 
cific instrument studied 

Exploring body and room sounds to produce a 
variety of tone colors 

Distinguishing the different families of the 
orchestra in a total orchestra performance 

/ Producing sounds on each of the newly identified 
instruments if available 





LEVEL mn 

Grade 6 



As a result of sixth-year music experiences, 
the student should demonstrate the behaviors as 
stated in the instructional objectives. Examples 



of experiences through which th 
fleet these behaviors are found 
involvenient sections. / 



Rhythm 



Instructional Objectives 
Continues to move *in ways which show awareness 



of rhythmic structure of music 

. Responds independently to more complex patterns 
; and meters 

Listens for and analyzes rhythmic characteristics 
in contemporary music 

Sings songs in Variety of rhythms without assis- 
tance 



Creates accompaniments with ' 
body sounds using more advanc 

Improvises rhythmic compos it* 
ments, environmental, and boc 

Reads notated rhythm at sight 



Student Involvement 



6 



Reviewing rhythm patterns studied in earlier 
years ^ 

Clapping rhythm patterns in | meter 

Clapping g meter of song in one group while 
another group claps the rhythm of the melody 



Conducting class inging or pla 
beat music 

^ Moving freely to listening sele 
an awareness of beat, accent. 

Discovering the use of syncopa 
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imi FOUR 
= Grade's 



.-year music 4xoeriences* 
demonstrate the behaviprs as 
ctit)nal objectives. Examples 



of experlen?es through which the child may re* 
fleet the^se behaviors are found in the student 
involvement sections. 



Instructional Objectives 



in ways which show awareness 
ure of music ^ 

ently to more complex patterns 



.lyses rhythmic characteristics 
LUSic ^ 

c*y of rhythms without ass is - 



Creates accompaniments with instruments and 
body soundt; using more advanced patterns 

Improvises rhythmic compositions with instru- 
ments, environmental, and body sounds 

Reads notated rhythm at sight 



' Student Involvement 



patterns studied in earlier 



atterns ing meter 

' song in one group while 
: the rhythm of the melody 



Conducting class singing or playing of 2-» 3-, 4- 
beat music ' 

f 

Moving freely to listening selections and exhibiting 
an awareness of beat, accent, and changing meter 

Discovering the use of syncopation in songs studied 
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playing a syncopated rhythm pattern, taken from 
a song, as an ostinato while others sing the song 

Playing from song notation a selected syncopated 
pattern 

Increasing skill in interpreting rhythmic symbols 
encountered in music text * 

Singing accurately rhythms which occur in com- 
bination with, or in contrast to, other rhythms 

Performing patterned movements in folk dances and 
showing sensitivity to beat, accent, and meter 

Isolating a rhythm pattern in contemporary recorded 
music, duplicating the pattern on rhythm instruments 
and repeating the pattern as an ostinato 



\ing clapping, thigh <slapping» 
[inger snapping, or other body 
iftg, whistling, or silence to en 
compositions 

X^ping environmental sounds aw 
tape loops, changes of speed, r 
similar techniques to create or* 
pos ition 

Increasing skill in readii^ muaj. 
rfests of one beat, more «ian oni 
than one beat are used 



Melody 



Instructional Objectives 



Sings many melodies independently showing under- 
standing of melodic movement and tonality of soilg 

Hears vocal and instrumental melodies in contemporary 
tonalities 



Uses body movements and vlsu 
melodic line 

Composes original melodies 
Sings or player more complex xin 



Student Involvement 



Developing a tonal memory by repeating longer me- 
lodic phrases w'th accuracy 

Singing accurately melodies in the major, milior, and 
pentatonic modes 



Reading melodies from text wh 
of a third, fourth,' fifth, and oc 

Building major, minor, and p^ 
resonator bells observing chan{ 
scale 



3^ 



4P 



i rhythm pattern, taken from 
to while others. sing the song 

otation a selected syncopated 



Interpreting rhythmic symbols 
Ic text 

rhythms which occur in com- 
contrast to, other rhythms 

zt movements in folk dances and 
to beat, accent, and meter 

pattern in contemporary recorded 
the pattern on rhythm instruments 
attern as an ostinato <■ 



Using clapping; thigh slapping, tongue clicking, 
finger snapping, or other body sounds such as moan- 
ing, whistling, or silence to create original rhythmic 
compositions 

Taping environmental sounds and experimenting with 
tape loops, chan'ges of speed, reverberations, and 
similar techniques to create original electronic com- 
position « 

* 

Increasing skill in reading music in which notes and 
rests of one beat, more than one beat, and fewer 
than one beat are used 



Instructional Objectives 



8 independently showing under- 
: movement and tonality of song 

strumental mel.jdies in contemporary 



Uses body movements and visual devices to show 
melodic line 

Composes original melodies 

Sings or plays more complex melodies at sight 



Student Involvement 



memory by repeating longer me- 
accuracy 

melodies in the major, minor, and 



Reading melodies from text which include skips 
of a third, fourth, fifth, and octave 

Building major, minor, and pentatonic scales on 
resonator bells observing changes made to form each 
scale 



ERIC 
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Irnprovisifig short tunes on melody of resonator bells 

« 

Following the melody in multiple sc^e music while 
listening to a recording or teacher perfomiance of the 
song 

Playing on resonator bells the scale used in a song 
before studying the song 

Building a repertoire of songs representing varied 
cultural groups 

Sharing songs from student's personal repertory 
which may represent his cultural and ethnic background 

Writing simple melody patterns from dictation 

* 

Recognizing that a melodic sequence is a phrase 
repeated higher or lower 

Demonstrating an understanding of melodic sequence 
by f raining it with the index fingers when encountered 
in songs 

Example: "Kookaburra*' 



Writing a melodic sequence <^ 
Example: 
Given phrase: 3- 



Write sequence 
starting on3: 5- 



Using the above pattern and iti 
conhposition by adding oiye mo* 
notation, then performi/g wor 



Harmony 



Instructional CHjjectives 



Sings rounds, canons, and two- and three-part s^ngs 

Listens to music using contemporary as well as tra- 
ditional harmonies 



\ Plays chcrdal accompaniment 
^cility • 

In^rovises harmonizing parts 



Student Involvement 
Maintaining with accuracy harmony part while singing 



Listening for balance o£ parts 
while singing part songs 
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sec 



^nes on melody or resonator bells 

y in multiple score music while 
ding or teacher performance of the 



r bells the scale used in a song 
song 

*e of songs representing varied 



student* 8 personal repertory 

" his cultural and ethnic background 

>dy patterns from dictation 

«e Iodic sequence is a phrase 
.ower 

:*-rstanding of melodic sequence 
5 index fingers when encountered 



Writing a melodic sequence of a given phrase 
Example: 
Give^ phrase: 3- 



2- 



I--- 



3 

2-2- 2 



1- 



Write sequence 
starting on 5: 5- 



3- 



5 

4-4- 4 



3- 



Using the above pattern and its sequence, write a 
composition by adding one more'pattern in numbered 
notation* then performing work on resonator bells 



^'Kookaburra'* 



Instructional Objectives 
s, and two- and three-part songs 
in^ contemporary as well as tra- 



Plays chordal^^tccompaniments with increasing 
facility I 



Improvises harmonizing parts for unison songs 



Studcut Involvement 
curacy harmony part whil^ singing 
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Listening for balance of parts and blend of voices 
while singing part songs 



Developing the ability to harmonize unison songs using 
thirds and sixths 

Discussing various ways in which part sx>ngs may be 
scol-ed, and discovering that a specific part follows 
the same placement pattern throughout the. score 

Playing on melody instruments rounds, descants, and 
ostinati 

Increasing ability to follow music line for a single voice 
- or instriunent among one or two others 

Creating original descants and ostinati to accompany 
songs 



Building from notation major an 
resonator bells, using ijidividua 
of • he chord 

Recognizing the third as the ton 
ference between a major and m' 

Using the autpharp to accompany 
harmonies than those using I» I 



Demonstrating understanding of 
by using letter names to spell ni 
chords 



Form 



Instructional Objectives 



Sings musical phrase expressively 



Continues to demonstrate awareness of form through 
movement, visual devices, and the use of instruments 



Continues to create introduction 
codas 

Becomes acquainted with additi 
symp' ony, concerto, rondo, th 



Student Involvement 



Using the voice to delineate phrases--building 
to the poixit of climax, relaxing to a state of re- 
pose, and singing the phrase on one breath 

Reviewing major musical forms studied earlier 
(suite, opera) and identifying new forms --sym- 
phony, concerto, rondo, theme and variations 
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Improv .sing with contrasting m 
strate ABA and ABACA form in 

Creating and playing notated rh^ 
show awareness of repetition an 

Creating rhythmic chants using 
biles, breakfast cereals, or c6 
form (ABACA) 



.y to harmonize unison songs using 

ways in which part songs may be 
ring that a specific part follows 
pattern throughout the scqVe 

astruSnents rounds, descants, and 



follow music line for a single voice 
one or two others 

scants and ostinati to accompany 



Building from notation major and mikor chords on 
resonator bells, using individual players on each tone 
of the chord 

Recognizing the third as the tone that makes the dif- 
ference between a major and minor triad 

Using the autoharp to accompany more complex 
harmonies than those using I, IV» and chords 



Demonstrating understanding of chord construction 
by using letter names to rpell major and minor 
chords 



Instructional Objectives 



3 expresswely 

trate awareness of form through 
3vices. and the use of instruments 



Continues to create introductions, interludes, and 
codas 

Becomes acquainted with additional musical forms- 
symphony, concerto, rondo, theme and variations 



Student Involvement 



lineate phrases --building 
,X, relaxing to a state of re- 
3 phrase on one breath 

sical forms studied earlier 
V-ntifying new forms --sym- 
fndo, theme and variations 
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Improvising with contrasting movements to demon- 
strate ABA and ABACA form in response to music 

Creating and playing notated rhythmic patterns to 
show awareness of repetition and contrast 

Creating rhythmic chants using names of automo- 
biles, breakfast cereals, or colors to show rondo 
form (ABACA) 
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Demonstrating increasing ability to hear repetition 
and contrast by using visuals (geometric figures) 
to show form while listening to music 



Growing in ability to identify m 
tionst and movenaents as found 
variations, symphony, concertc 



EXPRESSIVENESS 



Tempo (FasVsiow) 



Instructional Objectives 
Observes tempo markings in singing and playing 



Demonstrates choice of approp: 
performing 



Student Involvement 



Recognizing and observing tempo changes such 
as accelerando, ritard, a tempo, rallentando 

Increasing ability to observe such tempo terms 
as andante, legato , allegro , largo 



Demonstrating ability to commi 
intent of the music through con 
terns of 3, 4, 6 beats 

Showing awareness of the relat; 
to tempo of the music 



Dynamics (Loud^Soft) — 

Instructional Objectives 

Observes dynamic markings in singing and playing Hemonstrates choice of approp 

in performing 

Student Involvement 

Demonstrating an understanding of dynamic symbols Showing an ability to hear that 

loud or soft ^ 

Example: p (soft) f (loud) 

mp (half soft) mf (half loud) 
pp (very soft) ff (very loud) 
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easing ability to hear repetition 

visuals (geometric figures) 
listening to music 



Growing in ability to identify motives, phrases, sec« 
tions, and movements as found in rondo, theme and 
variations, symphony, concerto 



EXPRESSIVENESS 



Instructional Objectives 

rkings in singing and plaving Demonstrates choice of appropriate tempo in 

* performing 

Student Involvenient 

Demonstrating ability to communicate expressive 
intent of the music through conducting music in pat ^ 
terns of 3. 4. 6 beats 

Showing awareness of the relationship of song text 
to tempo of the music 



serving tempo changes such 
^.rd, a tempo, railentando 



:> observe such tempo terms 
allegro , largo 



Instructional Objectives 

markings in singing and playing Demonstrates choice of appropriate dynamic level 

in performing 

Student Involvement 

understanding of dynamic symbols Showing an ability to hear that sounds are relatively 

loud or soft 

p (soft) f (loud) 

.p (half soft) mf (half loud) 
pp (very soft) ff (very loud) 
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List ning to musical selections that include sudden 
dynamic changes and gradual dynamic changes 



Recognizing that dynamic change 
used to express excitement or r 



Singing and playing expressively by using a broad 
range of dynamic controls 



Tone Color (Quality of Sound) 



Instructional Objectives 



Discovers the variety of sounds which can be pro- 
duced by orchestral instruments when they are 
played in different ways or in combinations 



Becomes aware of new sound so 
century music 



Student Involvement 



Recognizing by sight and sound instruments 
studied previously in addition to other selected 
instruments (English horn, bassoon, double 
bassoon, orchestra bells, xylophone, and such 
keyboard instruments as organ and harpsichord) 

Identifying ethnic instruments with their place of 
origin (dulcimer , bagpipes, sitar, koto) 

Recognizing music generated* by electronic means 
(synthesizer, tone generator, tape recorder, al- 
tered enviroxunental sounds) 

Listening to music employing unconventional use 
of voices or standard instruments (prepared piano) 



Comparing the unique tone quali 
with a concert band 

Identifying the different sounds 
sembles (string quartet, .woodvi 
ensemble) 

Recognizing that instruments mj 
different ways to produce differ 



Growing in ability to produce a 
supported tone while singitig 

Showing an awareness that roun< 
clear consonants assist in prodi 
tone color 



er|c 
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.1 selections that include sudden Recogniiing that dynanrxic changes may sometimes 

gradual dynamic changes used to express excitement or relaxation 

expressively by using a broad ' 
jixtrols 



Instructional Objectives 



'iy of sounds which can be pro- 
■ instruments when they are 
ways or in combinations 



Becomes aware of new sound sources in twentieth 
century music 



Student Involvement 



" and sound instruments 
in addition to oth^r selected 

horn» bassoon, double 
. bells, xylophone, and such 

^s as organ and harpsichord) 

'^truments with their place of 
bagpipes, sitar, koto) 

generated by electronic means 
generator, tape recorder, al- 
1 sounds) 

employing unconventional use 
rd instruments (prepared piano) 



Comparing the imique tone quality of an orchestra 
with a concert band 

Identifying the different sounds of instrumental en- 
sembles (string quartet, woodwind quintet, brass 
ensemble) 

Recognizing that instruments may be played in 
different ways to produce different tone colors 

Growing in ability to produce a free, open^ well- 
supported t6ne while Ringing ^ 

Showing an awa reness- that round vowel sounds and 
clear consonants assist in producing good vocal 
tone color 
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INSTRUMENTAL PROGRAM 
Grades 16 



The study of instrumental music is strongly recom- 
mended as an enrichment of the general music program. 
It should not be considered a replacement of the general 
music prograJm since it is limited in scope to onl^ those 
students interested in learning to^play musical instru- 
ments requiring intensive stu4y- This study may begin 
as early as thp firht grade for string instruments and 
upper grades for other instruments, provided the in- 
dividual child possesses the necessary motor skills and 
physical size to cope with the instrument selected. 

Students also need guidance in selecting instruments 
for study. In addition to those mentioned above, other 
concerns when helping them make the decision are 

. interest of each student in a particular 
* instrument 

hand size in reaching necessary keys 

. mouth/teeth structure {thick lips, th**n' 
iips, protruding teeth) 

slight handicaps which may indicate suc- 
cess on an alternative instrument 



^ The instruments to be taught 
include ^ 

J Strings: violin, vl 

Woodwinds: flute 

Brasses: trumpet, 
French * 

Percussion 

Class piano 

It is suggested that, in order 
instruction, classes be group 
possible. 

9 

Facilities for instrmnental c' 
in the elementary school bail 
tion should be given tp prope 
* ment, ventilation, lighting. * 
over-all size. To ensure me 
sical development, the instru 
meetitt regularly scheduled 
instruction can be facilitated 
piano, a tape recorder, and 

Care shoula be taken to avoic 
tal classes as performing uni 
level is to emphasize ins true 



V. 
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INSTRUMENTAL PROGRAM 
Grades 1-6 



lental music is strongly recom* 
iment of the general nrmsic program, 
idered a replacement of the general 
e it is limited in scope to only thpse 
.tt learning to play/nusical instru- 
nsive study. This study may begin 
grade for string instruments and 
rr. instruments, provided the in- 
sea the necessary motor skills and 
with the instrument selected. 

i 

uidance in selecting instruments 
■>n to those mentioned ^bove, other 
ng them make the decision are 

L of each student in a particular 
lent 

ze in reaching necessary keys 

teeth structure (thick lips, thin 
rotruding teeth) 

l,ndicaps{A^hich may indicate sue- 
an alternative instrument 



^ The instruments to be tatight in these classes may 
include 

» 

Strings: violin, viola, cello, and bass 

Woodwinds: flute and clarinet 

Brasses: trumpet, cornet, trombone, 
French horn, and mellophone 

' Percussion ^ 

Class piano 

It is suggested that, in order to provide the best 
instruction, classes be grouped homogeneously wl^ere 
possible. 

Facilities for instrumental clasjses should be provided 
in the elementary school building. Special considera- 
tion should be given to proper acdustical environ- 
ment, ventilation, lighting, location, storage; and 
over-all size. To ensure meaningful individual mu- 
sical development, the instrumental classes should 
^ meet at regularly scheduled periods. Instrumental 
instruction can be facilitated by the provision of a 
piano, a tape recorder, and a* record player. 

Care should be taken to avoid exploiting the instrumen- 
tal classes as performing units. The objective at this 
level is to emphasize instruction. 
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Evaluation is becoming increasingly important in edu- 
cation. It is useful in assessing teacher accountability 
and programs of instruction. Evaluati9n also provides 



information coniperning stude 
havioral objectifies. The mu 
any or all of the types of eval 
suggested in this\section. 



\ 



TEACHER-PREPARED TESTS 



Eyaluation of children's progress in musical under- 
s'tanding should be based on their ability to sense 
the musical elements within a musical whole. When 
a child can listen to a complete musical composition 
and recognize elements such as melodic contour, 



\ 



rhythm pattern, and phrase at 
beginning to demonsl^rate hehSL 
cate musical growth.) Tests 
that offer the teacheH an oppo 
and evaluate these miisical be 



Sample Test* — 

Your teacher will pl4y a song on the record player. 
Listen to it carefully. You will hear it three times. 
After you have listened, answer the following ques- 
tions. Notice that there are three possible answers 
to each question. Circle the answer which you think 
is correct. Do not try to answer questions until you 
have listened carefully. 



1, 



The meter signature for this song is 

(a) I 

(b) 4 
(c) 



The melody of this song i 

(a) major scale 

(b) minor scale 

(c) pentatonic scale 

3 



♦Eunice Boardman and Beth 1 
MUSIC, Book 5, Teacher*8 E 
Rinehart, Winston, Inc* , 197 
with permission of the publi^ 
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EVALUATION 



iming increasingly important in edu«* 
JL in assessing teacher accountability 
in8tr.uction. Evaluation also provides 



info nnat ion concerning student attainment of be 
havioral objectives* The music tea<?lier might use 
any or all of the types of evaluative instruinents 
suggested in this section. 



TEACHER.PREPAREO TESTS 



4ren*s progress in musical under-, 
based on their ability to sense 
"/^s with a a musical whole. When 
to a coniplete musical composition 

tments such as melodic contour. 



rhythm pattern, and phrase structure, he or she is 
beginning to demonstrate behaviors which indir 
cate musical gjrowth. Tests should be developed 
that offer the teacher an opportunity to observe 
and evaluate these musical behaviors. 



play a song on the record player. 

lly. You will hear it three times. 
»tene(l, answer the following ques* 
^ there are three possible answers 

Circle the answer which you think 
>t try to answer questions until you 

fully. 



^nature for thi/i song is 



\ 



2. The melody of this song is based on 

(a) major scale 

(b) minor scale 

(c) pentatonic scale 



1 



*Eunice Boardman and Beth Landis, EXPLORING 
MUSIC, Book 5, Teacher's Edition {New Vork: Holt, 
Rinehart, Winston. Inc., 197 1), p. 170. Reprinted 
with permission of the pu^>lisher. 
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i. The desiRn (form) of this song is 

• « 

(a) AABA 

(b) ab'cd 

(c) ABAB 

4. The accompaniment for this song is played 
by a 

(a) string quartet 

(b) , ^woodwind quartet - 

(c) brass ensemble 

5. The harmonizing voice in tHis song is 

(a) singing in thirds with fhe main melody 

(b) singing a descan<t above the main melody 

(cj singing an ost^nato which is repeated 
over and over below the melody 



6. The melody of this' song t 
patte rn 



(a) 



(b) 



(c) 





The rhythm of this song bt 
(a) 



(b) 



(c) 



J- J J 
J J 



Perf ctf mance Test 



Teacl;ier- prepared performance teats offer another 
means of evaluation. They are most effective when 
administered individually. Some teachers invite a 
parent or teacher aide to supervise students as they 
practice in the classroom while the teacher takes 
those reaJdy for evaluation to another room. 



Examples of this type of evatlur 

playing given rhythm 

playing tonic chords b 
t05iies " 
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I 

\ 

m)to£ this song is 



tnent for this song is played 



uartet 

quartet 
isenible 

ig voice in this song is 

n thirds with the main melody 

descant above the main melody 

in ostinato which is repeated 
. over below the melody 

t 



performance tests offer another 
. They ar** most effective when 
*ually. Some teachera invi'te a 
4e to supervise students as they 
room while the teacher tak^s 
uation to another room* 



1 

* 



6. The melody of this song begins with this melody 
pattern 







m 


K2 


r ^ 





(c) m 




7. The rhythm of this song begins with this pattern 

-J J 



Examples of this type of evaluation might include 

playing given rhythm patterns on a drum 

playing tonic chords beginning on selected 
tones 



playing a simple melody.from notation on res- 
onator or melody bells, recordexy^ melodica, 
or piano (Children's books adopttfd for Grade 
I are sometiitves used in upper grades for 
this test. ) ^ 



playing primary chords in 
or ukuleles ^ 

playing autoharp accompa 
three-chord songs 



STANOARDtZED MUSIC TESTS 



Standardiz^ed music tests have practical value only 
when the teache,r is able to evaluate their validity 
and reliability and to use the results intelligently. 

There are two types of music tests.' T^e achieve- 
ment test meSisures how well each student has mas- 
tered basic objectives of the music program. The 
aptitude test attempts to predict the student's suc- 
cess in music on the basis of his innate ^ability. 

The results of the achievement tests should be used 
to determine if the students are making progress 



in achieving the desired beha^ 
useful in providing teachers df 
viation and improvement. ^' 

The results of the aptitude 
terminyig factor in admitting 
from any elementary schobl in 
Ushers of standardized tests, 
listed in the Di rectory, ypage 



compinying this guide. 



Achievement Tests - 

Colwell, Richard. 
Grades 3*6. 
1967-1970. 



r 



MUSIC ACHIEVEMENT- TESTS. 
Follett Educational Corporation, 



Test 1 (Grades 3-6) measures pitch discrimi- 
nation, interval discrimination, and meter 
discrimination. Test 2 (Grades 4*6) measures 
ma^or-minor mode discrimination, feeling for 
tonal center, and auditory-visual discrimina- 
tion (pitch- rhythm). Test 3 (Grades 4-6) 
measures tonal memory, melody recognition, 
pitch recognition, and instrument recognition. 
Test 4 (Grades 5-6) measures musical style 



(composers, ^exture), audito* 
chord recog^lon, and cadenc 

Gordon, Edwin. IOWA TEST 
Grades 4-6. Test levels 
Bureau of Educational Re 

Measures tonal concep 
reading recognition, m 
and rhythmic concepts 
ing recognition, notati 
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melody from notation on res- 
bells* recorder, melodica, 

in*B books adopted lor Grade 
used in upper grades for 



/ 



playing primary chords in giveii^fceys on guitars 
or ukuleles 

playing autoharp accompaniments for two- and 
three-chord songs 



STANDARDIZED MUSIC TESTS 



ests have practical value only 
.ble to evaluate their validity 
us^ the results intelligently. 

of muaic tests. The achieve- 
%ow well each student has mas* 
r of the music prograhi. The. 

to predict the student's suc- 
. basis of his innate ability. 

;hievement tests should be used 
;udents are making progress 



in achieving the desired behaviors. Also they are 
useful in providing teachers data for program eval- 
' uation and improvement. 

The results of the aptitude tests should not be a de- 
termining factor in admitting or excluding students 
from any elementary-school musical activity. Pub- 
lishers of standardized tests, with addresses, are 
listed in the Directory, page 19 of the Appendix ac- 
companying this guide. 



^USIC ACHIEVEMENT TESTS. 
Uett Educational Corporation, 



^s 3-6) measures pitch discrimi- 
al discrimination, and meter 

^n. Test 2 (Grades 4-6)*measures 
mode disc riniination, ..feeling for 
and auditory-visual discr>mina- 
ythm). Test 3 (Grades 4-6) 
^1 memory, melody recognition, 
ion, and instrument recognition. 
8 5*6) measures mubical style • 



(composers, texture), auditory-visual discrimination, 
chord recognition, and cadence recognition. 

Gordon, Edwin. IOWA TESTS OF MUSIC UTERACY. 
Grades 4-6. Test levels 1-3 for Grades 4-6. 
Bureau of Educational Research, 1970, 

Mescs^res tonal concepts (aural perception, 
reading recognition, notational understanding), 
and rhythmic concepts (aural perception, read- 
ing recognition, notational understanding). 
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BEST (;upr AVAILABLE 



Knuth.. Wiimm E. ACHIEVEMENT TESTS IN 
iMUSIC: RECOGNITION OF KHYTHM AND 



MELODY. Grades 3-6. Divis. 
Division Z, Grades 5»6. Great 
Associates, Inc. , 1968 



Aptitude Tes*s 



Bentley. Arnold. MEASURES OF MUSICAL ABILI- 
TIES. Grades 2«6. Gt-orge G. Harrap u Co. , 
Ltd. United States distributor: October House, 
lac, Wo6. ^ 

This test measures basic ability in pitch dis- 
crimination, tonal memory, rhythmic memory, 
and chord analysis. 



Gordon, Edwin. MUSICAL APT 
Grades 4-6. Houghton Miffli 

This test measures tona 
harmony), and rhythm i* 





BEST Cupr AVAILABLE 



ACHIEVEMENT TESTS IN 
»ITION OF RHYTHM ANU 



MELODY. Grades 3-^. 
Division 2, Grades '5-6. 
Associates, Inc. , 1968 \ 



Division 1, Grades 3-4; 
Creative Arts Research 



EASURES OF MUSICAL ABILI- 
•6. George G. Harrap ^ Co. , 
8 distributor: October House. 



sures basic ability in pitch dis- 
onal memory, rhythmic memory, 
ysis. 



Gordon. Edwin. MUSICA L APTITtJDE PROFILE. 
Grades 4-6. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1965. 

This test measures tonal imagery (melody, 
harmony), and rhythm imagery. y 






FACILITIES FOR THE MUSIC ROOM 



A well-balanced elementary music program is based 
on the philosophy that children should learn to make 
music with various kinds of instruments as well as 
their voices, that they should learn music through 
rhythmic activities, that they should have opportunity 
to hear and learn about quantities of music beyond their 
ability to perform. This type of program requires a 
variety of instruments (piano, autoharp, resonator 
bells, melody bells, drums, and other rhythm instru- 
ments). It requires a large library of record albums. 
It means that there must be as many as six to \i set^s 
of music books kept in the room (depending on the 
number ot grade levels "taught in the room). It means 
that thert' must be floor space (free from furniture) 
to be used in rhythm activity. 

To carry out this type of program, the school urgently 
needs to plan the music room for more floor space, for 
bookshelves, and for cabinet space designed especially 
to accommodate the mubic equipment and instructional 
materials infuse in that room. Acoustical treatmen* 
of the room is needed to diminish sound problems. 

Ideally, the music room should be separate from rnomb 
used as homerooms. However, the following suggestions 
and the accompanying floor plan include sufficient floor 
space, cabinets, and other facilities to ensure the 



room's 



if necessary. 



usefulness as a combined music and homeroom 



1. The music room should contain one third 
more space than the average classroom. 
:t should be at least 26 feet 40 feet. 
This size room is need^:d to provide space 
for the following: 



Rhythmic activity 

Seating for entire sch 
children for rehearsa 

Piano and record play 
place 

Extra table for reson 
and other instruments 

Z. There should be bookshelv 
six to U sets of music tex 
bookshelves each three £e 
high, and nine inches deep 
this duaNpurpose room. 

3. There should be at least th 
in the room for record pla 
and other equipment. 

4. The room should bfe acoud 
it as nearly soundproof as 
sible to carry on a music 
ing other classes. There 
within the room to cpnside 

b. It is recommended that th\ 
larger classroom to facili 
going of groups. 
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FACILITIES FOR THE MUSIC ROOM 



anentary music program is based 
children should learn .to make 
kinds of instruments as well as 
ley should learn music through 
: that they should have opportunity 
>out quantities u£ music beyond their 

This type 6^ program requires a 
nts (piano, aiutoharp, resonator 
, drum-s, ar^li other rhythm instrut 
: a large library of record albums, 
must be as many as six to li sets 

in the room (depending on the 
vels taught in the room). It means 
floor space (free from iurniture) 
1 activity. 

pe of program, the school urgently 
v.sic room for more floor space, for 
3r cabinet space designed especially 
» music equipment and instructional . 
that room. Acoustical treatment 
:i to diminish sound problems. 

oom should be separate from rooms 
\ however, the following suggestions 
ing floor plan include sufficient floor 
i other facilities to ensure the 
as a conjbined music and homeroom 



sic room shoild contain one third 
Space than the average classroom. 

Id be at least 26 feet x 40 feet. 

ize room is needed to provide space 
: following: 



2. 



4. 



' . Rhythmic activity 

Seating for entire school chorus (50--60 
children for rehearsals) 

Piano and record player to remain in 
place 

Extra table for resonator bells » autoharps, 
and other instruments when in use 

There should be bookshelves to accommodate 
SIX to 12 sets of music textbooks. Two sets of 
bookshelvTTeach three feet long, about four feet 
high, and nme inches deep are recommended for 
this dual-purpose room. 

There should be at least three electrical outlets 
in the room for record player, overhead projector, 
and other equipment. 

The room should be acousticafty treated to make 
it as nearly soundproof as possible. It is impos- 
sible to carry on a music program without disturb- 
ing other classes. There is also a sound problem 
within the room to consider. 

It is recommended that there be two doors in this 
larger classroom to fa^cilitate the coming and 
going of groups. 
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Floor Plan for Music Ro^m 



40' 



Tock Boord Above 



Windows Abovo 



Tack Board Abovi 




o- 




Bookihotvoi 



Heating Unit 



Bookfthelvet 



>Tock Board' 



-Chalk bo^rd- 



Eledrlcai Outlet 



>Tack Board- 



Electric 



Electria 
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Floor Plan for^Music Room 

40^ 



B«ar4 Above 



Windowt Above 



Tock Board Above 



ookshelvet 



Hoofing Unit 



Boofcf helves 



Electricol Outlet 



Electrical Outlet' 



Electriiol Outlet 
■Tack Board— "Chalkb^rd-' — Tack Board 



EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 



Equipment and materials itemized below are minimum 
essentials for the general music program in the ele- 
mentary grades (K-6). Record albums that accompany 
State-adopted textbooks are essential to a balanced ' 
music program. Albums include all songs found in the 
textbooks, plus rhythm and listening recordings. Each 
sehool district should provide these fecordings, which 
may be obtained from the textbook publishers. 

An optimum program would include additional class- 
room instruments such as recorders, melodicas, uku- 
leles, guTtars, and Orff instruments. 

* 

In schools where music is taught by self-contained 
classroom teachers, each room suould be- furnished 
with the equipment and materials recommended for 



the appropriate grade leveL 
is taught by a specialist in a 
one room need be furnished w' 
rials for the appropriate grade 

It is recommended that music^ 
be of the highest quality. Supe 
heavy-duty dependability, and r 
of paramount importance. 

Producers of equipment and ^ 
es, are listed in the Directory 
dix accompanying this ^uide. 



Primary Grades (K*3) 



General Music Equipment 

Pianos— Standard equipment in music room and auditorium; 
not necessary in self-contained classroom 

Record player (portable, manually operated) per rocm 

Chromatic song bells (20 notes ranging from C to G)— 1 
per room 

Resrr.:*cor bells (1 1/2 chromatic octaves)— 1 set per 
room ^ 

12-bar autoharp or 12-bar chromaharp~l per roc«n 



Rhythm Instruments 

Rhythm sticks— 6 pair^ per room 



6-- inch triangle--2 per room 
6- inch tambourine— 1 per room 
Jingle bells (wrist or handle)^ 
^one blocks with handle-- 2 per 
Sana blocks— 1 pair per roou 
J^ngla clogs— 2 per room 
Drum — 1 per room 
Finger cymbals-- 1 set per room 
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EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 



:.rials itemized 'below are minimum 
eneral music program in the ele- 
-6), Record albums that accompany 
ooks are essential to a balanced 
Ibums include all songs found in the 
thm and listening recordings. Each 
Id provide these recordings, which 
the textbook publishers. 

im would include additional class- 
such as recorders, melodicas, uku- 
Orff instruments. 

>usic is taught by self-contained 
, each room should be furnished 
and materials recommended for 



the appropriate grade level. In schools where music 
is taught by a specialist in a music room, only that 
one room need be furnished with equipment and mate- 
rials for the appropriate grade levels to share. 

It is recommended that musical instruments should 
be of the highest quality. Superior tone quality, 
heavy-duty dependability, and accurate tuning are 
of paramount importance. 

Producers of equipmexit and materials, with address- 
es, are listed in the Directory, page 19 of the Appen- 
dix accompanying this guide; 



juipment in music room and auditorium; 
If-contfained classroom , 



cable, manually operated)— 1 per room 
Is (20 notes ranging from C ta G) 



room / 



1/2 chjromatic octaves) — 1 set per 



12-bar chromaharp — 1 per room 



Ir per room 
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6-inch triangle--2 per room 

6- inch tambourine — 1 per rocan 

Jingle bells (vrrist or handle)— 2 per rocan 

Tone blocks with handle — 2 per room 

Sand ^j^J^s---l pair per rowi 

jir^le clogs— 2 per room 

Drum — 1 per room 

Finger cymbals — 1 set per room 



Kindergarten Records for Teacher's Book 
EXPLORING MUSIC, Holt (set of 10 records) 
THE MAGIC OF MUSIC, Ginn (set of 8 records) 
MAKING MUSIC YOUK^OWN, Silver (set of 6 records) 
MUSIC FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD, American (set of 8 records) 

Grade. ^ Records to Accompany Textbooks 

BEGINNING MUSIC, American (set of 7 records) 

EXPLORING MUSIC, Holt (set of 10 records) 

GROWING WITH MUSIC, Prentice (9et of 8 records) 
V 

THE MAGIC OF MUSIC, Ginn (sec of 8 records) ^ 

I* 

MAKING MUSIC YOUR OWN, Silver (set of 6 records) 



Grade 2 Records t^'Tte^oKipany Tea 

ENJOYING MUSIC, American (&kt ot 

EXPLORING MUSIC, Holt X set. of 8 
* 

GROWING WITH MUSIC, Prentice (S( 
THE MAGIC OF MUSIC, Ginn (set c 
MAKING MUSIC YOUR OW!*, Silver t 

Grade 3 Records to Accompany T0 

EXPRESSING MUSIC, American (seti^ 

EXPLORING MUSIC, Holt tset of 8* 

I 

GROWING WITH MUSIC, Prentice 'iB\ 

I 

T^IE MAGIC OF MUSIC, Ginn (set c 
MAKING MUSIC YOUR OWN, Silver (. 



Upper Elementary Grades (4-6) — ^ ^ 

General Music Ec^uipment 
' — - ^- ^ ^^^^ . 

Pianos — Standard equipment in music room and audi- 
torium; not necessary in self-contained classroom 

Record player (portable, manually operated) —1 per 
room 



Teaching Aids 

Chalkboard staff liners---l per room* 

pictures of instruments of the orchestra 

RCA (Order from J.W. Pepper & Son Inc^', 

231 North Third Street, Philadelphia, PA 19106) 
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Bowmar: "Meet the Instrumt 
per room 

"portraits of Composers,'* Set I 



Melody and Chording Instruments 

15-bar autoharp or 15-|)ar chrom 

Resonator bells (2 chromatic on 

Chromatic melody bells (25 nQ$:e 
middle C) — 1 set per room 



for Teacher's Book 
t (set of 10 records) 
Gini\, (set of 8 records) 
J, Silver (set of 6 records) 
OHdOD, American (set of 8« records) 

accompany Textbooks 

:ican (set of records) 
.t (set of 10 records) 

Prentice {set of B records) 

Ginn (set of B records) 

Silver {set of 6 records) 



Grade 2 Records to Accompany Textbooks 
ENJOYING MUSIC# American (set of 8 records) 
EXPLORING MUSIC# Holt (set of 8 records) 
GROWING WITH MUSIC, Prentice (set of 9 records) 
THE MAGIC OF MUSIC, Ginn (se|. of 8 records) 
MAKING MUSIC YOUR OWN, Silver (set of 6 records) 

Grade 3 Records to Accompany Textbooks 
EXPRE3SING MUSIC, American (set of 7 records) 
EXPLORING MUSIC, Holt (sej; of 8 records) 
GROWING WITH MUSIC, Prentice j(set of 9 records) 
' \ THE MAGIC OF MUSIC, Ginn (set of 8 records) 

' MAKING MUSIC YOUR OWN, iSilver (set of -6 records) 



(4-6) 

lent 



ipment in music room and audi- 
:y in self-contained classroom 

ble, manually operated) — 1 per 



lers— -1 per room 

ents of the orchestra 

j.V. Pepper & Son, Inc., 
Street, Philadelrphia, PA 19106) 



Bowmar:. "Meet the Instruments" posters— 1 set 
per room 

"Portraits of Composers," Set I, Bowm.ir~l set per room 

^, Melody and Chordinq Instruments 

15-bar aut:oharp or 15-bar chromaharp~l per room 

Resonator bells (2 chromatic octaves)-- -1 set per room 

Chromatic melody bells (25 notes beginning with G below 
middle C)~l set per room . 
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Rhythm Instxuinenta 

12-inch tuneable hand drum — 1 per room • 
10 1/2- inch tub drum--l per room 
6- inch bongo drum — 1 in Grade 6 
8-inch tambourine — 1 per room 
's-inch triangles--2 per room 
Finger cymbals**! s^t per room 
Tone block (grooved with handle) — 1 per room 
Double tone wood block — 1 per room 
Maracas — 2 pair per room 
Claves — 1 pair per room 
Handle cas tenets — 1 per room 
^ Mounted 3 ingle bells — 1 per room 
Sand block — 1 pair per room 
Tapered rhythm sticks — 4 pairs per room 

Grade 4 Records to Accompany Textbooks 
DISCOVERING MUSIC, Follett (set of 8 records^ 
EXPLORING MUSIC, Holt (set of 11 records) 
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GROWING WITH MUSIC, Prentice (set of 



INVESTIGATING MUSIC, American (set c 
MAKtNG MUSIC YOUR OWN, Silver' (set C 

Grade 5 Records to Accompany TeHtboo 
DISCOVERING MUSlC'PoUett (set of 8 
EXPLORING MUSIC, Holt (set of 11 rec 
GROWING WITH MUSIC, Prentice (set of 
EXPERIENCING MUSIC, American (set of 



MiOCING MUSIC YOUR OVft^, Silver (set c 

Grade 6 Records to Accompany yrextboc 
DISCOVERING MUSIC, Follett (set of " 

«XPLQRIKG WJSIC, Holt (set of. ll.rec 
GROWING WITH MUSIC^ Prentice (set of 
MASTERING MUSIC, American (set of 9 

^MAKING MUSIC YOUR OWN, Silve\(se1^: 



4 drum~l* per room 

^•1 per room 
i. in Grade 6 
^ per room ^ 

per room 
per room 

with handle) — 1 per room 
ock-- 1 per room 

room ^ 
room ^ 

p^ room 
ifi^r*! per room 

Ter room 

cs~4 pairs per room 

Acjcompany Text±>ooks ^ 

Follett (set of 8 records) 

\t .(set of 11 records) 
* 



GROWING WITH MUSIC, Prentice (set of 10 records) 
INVESTIGATING MUSIC, American (set of 8 records) . 
MAKING MUSIC YOUR OVm, Silver (set of 8 records) 

r * 

Grade 5 Records to Accompany Textbooks 
DISCOVERING MUSIC, Follett (set of 8 records) 
EXPLORING MUSIC, Holt (set of 11 records) 
GROWING WITH MUSIC, Preijtice (set of 11 records) 
•EXPERIEiaCING MUSIC, American (set of 11 records) 
MAKING MUSIC YOUR 0VW4, Silver (set of 8 records) 

Grade 6. Records to Accompany Textbooks 
DISCOVERING MUSIC, Follett (set of 8 records) 
^ EXPLORING MUSIC, Holt (set of 11 records) 

GROWING WITH MUSIC, Prentice (set of 11 records) 
MASTERING MUSIC, American (set of 9 records) • 
MAKING MUSIC YOUR OWN, Silver (set of 10 records) 
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Elementary Grades (K-6) 



Recordings for Rhytltoic Activities 



Boiflnar: RHYTHMS, SINGING GAMES, PLAY PARTY GAMKS 
AND FOLK DANCES . 

RCA: THE WORLD OF IJOLK I>ANCES (Graded Sel'ies) 
R^cordincys for Instrument ^Recognition 




Bovmiar: MEET THE INSTRUMENTS • 

RCA: INSTHUI^NTS OF THE ORCHESTRA 

CApitol: INSTRUMEfJTS OF THE ORCHESTRA 

YOUNG PEOPLES RECORDS SERIES (Order from Sutson 
DistributorSr 100 Sixth Avenue, New York, NY 
10013.) 



Bowwar: BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT CC» 



Recordings About Operas 

Disney Land Records: WALT DISME^ 
; COMPOSERS 

RCA: AMAHL AND THE NIGHT VISlTcjl 

Capitol: HANSEL AND GRETEL 

r \ 

Recordings "^of Standard Works 

Bowmar: ORCHESTRAL LIBRARY, Ser. 
Series II (7 albums). Series Ix" 

RfA: ADVENTURES IN MUSIC (12-at 



Recordings About Composers 

Disney Land Records: WALT DISNEY PRESENTS GREAT 
COMPOSERS' 

Vox: MUSIC MASTER SERIES (Order from Educational 
Record Sales.) 



Recordings of Patriotic Music 
Bovmiar: PATRIOTIC SONGS 
RCA: AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL 




'-^ '^ * *Two or more album series are 

i cat;egory» One series would be 
basic collection* 



Elem&ntary Grades (K-6) 



ic Activi^ties 

* 

GING. GAMES , PLAY PARTY GAMES 

K 

>LK DANCES ^ra^^ed Series) 

uroent Recocrnition * 
;truments 
- the orchestra , 

OF THE ORCHESTRA 

' ^RIES (Order from Sutson 
:tb Avenue, New York, NY 

josers 

' WALT DISNEY PRESENTS GREAT 
fiRIES (Order from Educational 



, 1 

} 



iidvanar: BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT COMPOSERS 



Recordings About Oparas 

Disney Land Kfecords: WALT DISNEY PRESENTS OPERATIC 
COMPOSERS ^ 



RCA: AMAIIL AND THE NIGHT VISITORS 
Capitol: HANSEL AND GRETEL 

Recordings of ^tandard" Works ^ 

Bownar: ORCHESTRAL HBRARY, Series I (il albums^ . 
Seri«^ II (7 albums). Series III <1B albums) 

RCA: ADVEN-^URES In' MUSIC (I2-albuin series) 

• • 

Recordings of Patriotic Music 
BoVffnar: PATRIOTIC SONGS 
RCA: AMERICA THE BEAUJ 



*Two or more album series are listed under each 
category. One series Kvould be sufficient for a . 
basic collection. 



STATE ADOPTEO MUSIC TEXTBOOKS 
= Kindergarten-Grade Six = 



Discorfcriiyr Music Together Ser ies— Follett 

DISCOVERING MUSIC TOGETHER, Book 4 
DISCOVElCiNG MUSIC TOGETHER, Book 5 
DISCOVERING MUSIC TOGETHER, Book 6 



The Magic of Music Series— -Gin n 

The MAGIC OP MUSIC, Kinder<_ 

THE MAGIC OP MUSIC, Book I 

THE MAGIC MUSIC', Book 2 

THK MAGIC OF MUSIC, Book 3 



Exploring Music Series — Holt 

EXPLORING MUSIC, Kindergarten* 
EXPLORING MUSIC, Book 1 
- EXPLORING MUSIC, Book 2 
EXPLORING MUSIC, Book 3 
EXPLORING MUSIC, Book 4 
EXPLORING MUSIC, Book 5 
EXPLORING MUSIC, Book 6 



Making Music Your Own Seriqs— Si 



MAKING 
MAKING 
MAKING 
MAKING. 
MAKING 
.MAKING 
MAKING 



MUSIC 
MUSIC 
MUSIC 
MUSIC 
MUSIC 
MUSIC 
MUSIC 



YOUR OWN, 
YOUR OWN, 
YOUR OWN, 
YOUR OHH, 
YOUR OWN, 
YOUR OWN, 
YOUR OWN, 



Kindl 
Book 
Book 
Book 
Book 
Book 
Book 



Gvowinq With Music Series— Prentice 



GROWING 
GROWING 
GROWING 
GROWING 
GROWING 
GROWING 



WITH 
WITH 
WITH 
WITH 
WITH 
WITH 



MUSIC , 
MUSIC, 
MUSIC, 
MUSIC, 
MUSIC , 
MUSIC, 



Book 
Book 
Book 
Book 
Book 
Book 



New Dimensions in Music Series-^ 

MOSte FOR EARLY CH ILDHOOD, 
BEGINNING MUSIC, Book X 
ENJOYING MUSIC, Book 2 
EXPRESSING MUSIC, Book 3 
INVESTIGATING MUSIC, Book 4 
EXPERIENCING MUSIC, Book 5 
MASTERING MUSIC, Book 6 



♦In kindergarten only the teacher's resource book is 
adopted: whereas in Grades 1-6 both the pupils' books 
and th6 teachers' guide are adopted. 



STATE-ADOPTED MUSIC TEXTBdOKS 
~ Kindergarten-Grade Six 



aether jLSeries—Follett 

:C TOGETHER # Book 4 
;C TOGETHER, fiook 5 ' 
C TOGETHER, Book 6 



The Magic of Music Series— Gion 

The MAGIC OF MUSIC, Kindergarten 

TIIE MAGIC OF MUSIC, Book 1 

THE MAGIC OF MUSIC, Book 2 

THE MAGIC OF MUSIC, Book 3 



es— Holt 



Making Music Your Ovm Seri es— Silver 



Kindergarten* 
Book 1 
Book 2 
Sogk 3 
Book 4 
Book 3" 
BcSok 6^. - 



MAKING 
MAKING 
MAKING 
MAKING 
MAKING 
MAKING 
MAKING 



MUSIC 
MUSIC 
MUSIC 
MUSIC 
MUSIC 
MUSIC 
-MUSIC 



YOUR OWN, 
YOUR OWN, 
YOUR OWN, 
YOUR OWN, 
YOUR OWN, 
YOUR OWN, 
YOUR OWN, 



Kindeirgarten 

Book 1 
Book 2 
Book 3 
Book 4 
Book 5 
Book 6 



eries^-^'Pr entice 



IC, Book 
. K^G^ ■ ^"Book 
JIC, Book 
3IC, Book 
SIC, Book 
'IC, Book 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 



New Dimensions in Music Seri es— American 

MUSIC FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD, Kindergarten 
BEGINNING MUSIC, Book 1 
ENJOYING MUSIC, Book. 2 
EXPRESSING MUSIC, Book 3 
INVESTIGATING MUSIC, Book 4^ 
EXPERIENCING ^^USIC, Book 5 
MASTERING MUSIC, Book 6 



y the teacher's resource book is 
Grades 1-6 both the pupils' b<?oks 
*-*3 are adopted. 



ERJCr^ 



A capella 

Accelerando 
Accent 

Allegro 
Andante 
Arpeggio 

Art song 



A tesapo 
Ballet 

Beat 
Chant 



choral siuging without instruin^tal 
acoGn$)anijnent 

gradually faster [atttl*] 

a beat that is stronger; usually the 
first beat in the measure 

brisk; lively 

niaderately slew but flowing 

the notes of a chord played or sung 
one after the other starting with the 
lowest xKJte; brdoen chord 

a cxxc^oeed song in vihich the music 
closely fits the words and the in- 
struitental acoatpanljnant is an es- 
sential part of the oonijosition 

in tine; usually a return to the 
original teaipo • 

a theatrical art form; usually esc- 
pressing a story,, thene, car atnos- 
phere in dance ] 

the steady pulse of a musical cam- 
position - \ 

an imaoocn^janied sacred melo^ in 
free rhythm; also a siitple counter- 
melody 



caiard 

Classrocm 
instruments 

CJoda* , 
Concerto 

m 

Crescendo 
Decrescendo 
Descant - 

Diminuendo. 
Dynamics 

Plat 

Folk song 



two or more no** 
taneously 

musical instron 
ing little stuc 

a concluding nu 
distii¥3t f rom ■ 
"tail" 

a' ccnpbsitdcan ^ 
with orchestral 

gradually grow:* 

gradually beocn 

melody to be p" 
the main raelo^ 

/ ^adually boocn 

Joxlicates loudr 
music . 

lowers the pitc 
step 

fflLisic vMch dev 
people; it eaqp 
' Ings, and trad 
of the country 
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^It singing without Instrumental 
npaniment 

lly faster [acctt, ) 

that ik stronger? usually the 
beat in the measure 

* J Uvely 

oatdly slow bat flowing^ 

ixytes of a ctord played or sung 
after the other starting with the 
- ; notfe; broken chord 

noosed song in which the music 
:ly fits the words and the 1ft- 
anental aoconpanljnent is an es- 
d^l part of the oon|5osition 

:iiiBj usually a return to the 
jinal tesKio . 

:^ieatrical art form; usually ex- 
sslng.a story, theme, or atmos-r 
re in dance 

steady pulse of a musical con- 
ition 

ynacoarpanied sacred melxsdy In 
- rhythm; also a siB|>le counter- 



Chord 

Classrocm 
instruments 

Coda 

Concerto 

Crescendo 

Decrescendo 

Descant 

Diminuendo 
Dynamics 

Flat 

Folk song 
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two or more notes sounded simul- 
taneously 

nusical Instruments usually requir- 
ing little stud^ to play 

a concluding nusical section that is 
distinct fson the main sectionj the 



a botposTticai tea" solo instrument 
with orchestral acconpanlinwit 

gradually growing louder {(yteAC. ) 

gradually beooroing softer (decACAC. ) 

nelody to be played or sung above 
the main melody 

gradually becoming softer {dbn\ ) 

indicates loudness and softness in* 
music 

lowers the pitch of a note one-half^ 
step 

misic which develops arooaa^ the 
people? it estpresses customs, feel- 
Sgs, and traditions of the people 
of the country 



Foacm 



Glissanao 

~Hanrony 

f -• 
HaT»&-tone 

Hcnophonic 

Improvise 

Interlude 

Interval 
Introduction 

Key 

Key signa'ture 



the pattern or structure f r an be - 
'ginning to end of a inusipal com- 
position,, showing the sections as 
they.fcJllow one another and give 
the ccnposition variety and unity 

rapid execution of consecutive 
notes produced by a sliding nove- 
ment 

succession Of dhOEds and tare re- 
laticMiship between them 

tonal center or key note * 

one principle melody 

music spontaneously 'created di- 
rectly f ran the imagination 

a less iifportant section inserted 
beti^een two parts of a composition 
or a series of roovoments 

the distance in pitch between two 
tones 

a fewj^easures played before the 
cortposition begins to help give 
the pitch and to set the mood 

a systQsa of seven notes based on 
their relaUonship to a key-note 
or "hone-tone" 

flats or sharps placed at the be- 
ginning of each line of music to 
indicate the key in v*iich it is 
written 



Largo 
Legato 
Lento L 
Majcsr scale 



Measure 

Melodic oon- 
toor 

Melody 



Meter 

Moderato 
MDventent 

Natural 

Octave 
Opera 



a very slow, sta* 

connected, srooot 

slow, faster thai 

eonsists of ei^ 
with half steps 
4th and the 7th 
steps; all the c 
whole steps 

the music betw© 
the shape of the 



an organized sue 
tones. 

a system of gzx>r' 
unaccented beat 

moderate; aRrera^i. 

a secticm of >a 
such as mov^onent 
pIioiYy, or cpnoei 

a symbol used tc 
of a sharp or a 

an interval nea 

drama witii ordu 
entirely sung, 
and costumes . 
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the pattern or structure fran be- 
ginning to end of a naisical oom- ^ 
position shewing the sections as- 
they folljpw one another and give 
the cat^josition. variety, and unity 

rapid execution of consecutive 
notes produced by a sliding nove- 
laent 

^SGEBoessioh of drards -aiA the re- 
lationship between them 

toonal center or key note 

ODB principle melody 

music spontaneously create^ di- 
rectly from the imagination 

a less important section inserted 
between two parts of a composition 
or a series of movements 

the distance in pitch between two 
tones 

* a few measure played before the 
ccni»sition b^ins to help gi^ 
. the pitch and to set the mood 

a systeti of seven notes based on 
their relationship to a key-note 
or "hote^tone" 

flats or sharps placed at the be- 
ginning of each line of music to 
indicate the key in vAiich ic 4s 
J*^en 
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largo 

Legato 

Lento 

Major scale 



Measure 

Melodic con- 
tour 

Melody 
Meter 



Moderate 
Movenent 

Natural 

OctaviB 
Opera 



a very slow, stately teropo 

connected, saBOOth tenipo 

slow, faster than, largo 

consists of ei^t consecutive ton^ 
with.half steps between the 3rd and 
4th and the 7th artd 8th scale 
steps; all the other intervals ,are 
v*iOle * - • . 

the music betwe^ two l>ar lines 
the shape of the melody 

an organized succession of single 
tonap 

a system of grouping accented and 
unafccented beats into measured 

noderate; average tempo 

a secUon of a larger conposiUon, 
such as movesrents of a suite, sym- 
phony, or conperto 

a symbol used to cancel the ef 1 -ct 
of a sharp or a flat 

an interval neasuring eight degrees 

drama with orchestral aooompanimsnt 
entirely sung, with acting, scenery 
and costumes 



Ordtario 



Ostinato 



Overture 



Pentatonic 
scale ^ 



Percassion 
instruments 



Phrase 

Pitch 
Poiyjdionic 



Primary 
chords 

Program irSisic 



Pulse 

HallentanSo 



a large jihoral work enqploying solo- 
ists/ctorus, and. orchestxa, usually 
based on a scriptyral siabject 

a short nelody in a lower part that 
is constantly repeated throughout 
••a caqppsition 

ipusic' usually 'servljng as an intro- 
duction to ballet, opera, or- ora- 
torio'; also an independent form . 

a five-tone scal^ (1 2 3 5 6) widely 
used in American Indian, r^gro, 
Scottish,, and Oriental music 

instr-Btents vihich are struck, shaken 
or vihich produce other sound effects ^ 
such as castanets 

a short musical thought, comparable . 
to a part of a sentence 

the highness or Icwness of a tone 

the ooitbination of taro or more 
melodies 

the major chords I, IV, and V. 

instrumental raisic that suggests a 
story, scene, mood, or event 

a stea^ recurring beat 

beccndng gradually slower {natl, ) 



Ban< 



Repertoire 
Repertory; 

V 

Rhythm 



Ritardando, 
iy.tard 

Rondo 



Root 

Round 

• Score 
Sequence 

Sharp 

Signature 



all the tbnes, 
est, that an, Ini 
capable of proch 

ccBrt?)Ositlons tH 
and can be perfc 

a collection of 

the way mosic i 
a f rameMork of T 
and patterns ot 
tion 

becaTung[ gradua.' 



a musical f6rm . 
alternates 

the lowest note 
constructed 

a short melody 
groups entering 

th^ musical not 

the repetition 
on different le 

raises the pitc 
step 

the sharps or f. 
of each staff i 
a ccnioosltion* 
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a large choral work emglayixx}. solo- Pange 
ists, chorus, and ordiestra, usually 
sased on a scriptural subject *, 



a short nelody In a lower part Uiat 
is constanjtly repeated throughout 
a ccnposltion , 

iraisic usualli^ -Serving as an intro- 
auction to ballet, opera, or cara- 
torio; clLso an independent form 



Repertoire 

4 

•Repertory 
'Rhythm 



a. five-tone scale (1 2 3 5 6). widely' 
^used- in AiwBrican Indian^ Negro, - 
Scottish, and Oriental music Ritardando, 

Ritard 

iiistrunents which are struck, shaken 

or whidh produce other. "sound effects, Rondo 

such as castanets 



a- short musical thought, catparable 
to a part of a sentence 

the highness or Icwness of a tone 

the ooirbination of two or more 
melodies 

the major chords I, IV, and V 



instrumental nusic that suggests a 
story, scene, mood, or event 



■«. . ^ 



a steady recurring beat 
beoaning gradually slower^ [fiRtt* ) 



Root 

Round 

Score 
Sequence 

Sharp 

gnature 
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all the tosfes,, fron lowest to high- 
est, that- in instrument or voice i-S 
capable of producing « 

cxstpositions that have been lear; A 
and can be performed s* 

a collectioh of con^xDsitions ^ 

the .way music is organized withi. 
a framework offbeats (pulse) , spc i, 
and patterns of time; measured m • 
tion 

beccmiiig gradually ^slcwer [fuX, , 

a musical- form in which a principal " 
theme alternates with contrasting 
themes ' 

the lowest on vJ^iich a chorji is 
constructed. ; 

a short melody sung by two or more 
groups entering at stated intervals 

the musical notation of a ccsnposition 

the repetition of a melodic pattern 
on different levels of pitch 

raises the pitch of a note one-half 
step 

the sharps or f lat? at the beginning 
of each staff iwiicating tne key of 
a cotposition 



/ ♦ 



0 

staccato 
Staff 
SaXte 

. ^^cx>pation 



• detached? short? indicatea by dots 
oyer or under notes 



the five parallel horizontal lines 
•on.vMch musical notes are written Therae and 



variations 
Tiiribre 



a series of short related ccn^josi- 
tions under one title (originally 
danc? forins) v ^' 

\ * 

A^ccatfisitiQn of seaeEaljmovgg^tS-. . • . 

for full orchestra, usually in four 

novements . " . : l^naUty 

a rhythm in which an accent is placed 

on a «>ntBlly weSc' beat^ . "^^ne 

rate of speed at ^<*uch music is per- Triad 
formed 

Uhi-son 



a Gon{>lete naisici 
an extended musi< 
develGpeicl 

a mosical' fbrm t 
opening section 
in elaborated vei 

« 

character or qua; 
sound that distl 
voice or i nstrume 

key filing J "rel 
a i;ey 

a hiusical sound - 

, a -chord of three 
third, and fifth 

sinking or pla^l 
performers', all 
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•^aciedj short; ^iidicatod by dots " 
er or under notes 
4 

m five parallel horizontal lines 
^Aiich" inusical notes are written. . Thesne and ^ 

variations 

^er^^^of short related conposi- 
ans under one title (originally ' 
nee forms) ' 

yg ^sitiic yn of g«=^era'^ mnf\rfffients . — 

fall orchestra, usually in four 
ven^ts .Tonality 

ri^tian in which an accent is placed - 
a nonnally weak beat Tone 

Lte of speed , at which music is per- Triad 
oned 

Unison 




a dbitplete musical idea from vfliich 
"*^an extended musical ccmposition is 
developed " , 

a musical form based on a siirple 
opening section which' is repeated 
in elaborated versions 

. r 

character oar quality .of a musical 
sound that distijiguishes a certain 
voice or instrument -j^rcan a nothea: . . 

key feeling; relation of notes to 
a key • 

a musical sound of diefinite pitch \ 

a chord of three tones: root, 
third, and fifth 

» singing or playing by t>© or more 
performers, all on the sam^ pitch 



Many music fctucati^rB have been involved in the 
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this^ curriculum guide. . Acknowle 
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Preface 



This publication of resource materials for general music xn the elementary 
school, along with a directory of book publishers, educational record com- 
panies classroom instrument companies, and f ilm-f ilm&trip producers was 
designed to accompany MUSIC IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, Texas Education Agency 
Bulletin 743, a general music curriculum guide for elementary schools in 
Texas.. • _ 

Special contributions of th6 folloving mu^ic educators are gratefully ac- 
knowledged: 



Betty Kanable 
Department of Music 
University of Texas 
at Austin 



Lois Rhea Land 
Department of Music 
Southern Methodist 
University 



Ruth Red 
Director of Music 
Houston- Independent 
School District 
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FILMS 

DISCOVERING ELEMENTARY MUSIC SERIES. 16mm. 
Color., sound. Bailey-Film Associates. 

» 

Discovering the Music of Africa . 1967. 
20 minutes. Gr , 4-6. 

Predominantly the music of Ghana. 
Variety of rattles^ bells, and drums 
are introduced and played singly and 
in ensemble. Narrated and performed 
by native musicians In native costumes. 
Talking'drums of the Ashanti tribe are 
demonstrated as a means of communica- 
tion. Short dance sequence included. 

Discovering Electronic Music . 1970. 
23 minutes, Gr. 6. 

presents standard orchestral in- 
struments and shows how the sound is 
produced a^d pitch changed by rate of 
oscillation, and difference in wave 
form for various instruments is demon- 
strated. The film then proceeds to a 
synthesizer and its different oscil- 
lators. It demonstrates envelope and 
filtering of sound. 

niscovering Jazz . 1969. 21 1/2 min- 
utes. Gr . 5-6. . 

Traces the history of jazz from its 
roots in nineteenth century black 
America to the present. Includes 
African instruments. Dixieland funeral 
pro-cessions, field hollers copied by 
instruments, the blu^s, vocal call and 
response imitated i^y instruments , swing, 
be-bop, cool jazz/; gospel, and later 
forms of jazz. f 



Grand Canyon . 29 minutes 
Walt Disney 16mm Films. 

A musical and pictoria 
of Perde ..Grofe's "Grand C 
with no narratioif. A tea 
companies the film. 

Introduction to Music Rea 
Color, sound, 16mm, Suth 
al Films , Gr , .1-6 . 

peals with the actual 
ing to read music in ^fi. wa 
stimulate a child's int^ 

Mexican-American Culture- 
1970. 18 minutes. Color 
munications Group West. 

Demonstrates visually 
the origins and history c 
Amer:^can culture. 

MUSIC EXPERIENCES SERIES, 
sound. Aima*^ Instructi 
vices. Inc. 

Bach Is Beautiful . 11 

Gr . 4-6. 

• Animation used for 

portion of the film. 

.formers featured in a 

an interesting compari 

tion in F" played on t 

and on the Moog synthe 

style imitation is dis 

lustrated on a musical 
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FILMS 

EMBNTARY MUSIC SERIES. 16mm. 
d. Bailey-Pilm Associates. 

the Music of Africa . 1967. 
Gr. 4-6. 
antly the piusic of Ghana, 
rattles, bells, and drums 
ced and played singly and 
Narrated and performed 
musicians in native costumes^ 
ms <jf the Ashanti tribe are 
f as a means of communica- 
t. dance sequence included.. 

Electronic Music . 1970. 

Gr . 6 . 

Standard* orchestral in- 
nd shows how the sound is 
3 p*tch changed by rate o£ 
, and difference in wave * 
rious instruments is demon- 
Ae film then proceeds to a 
^nd its different oscil- 
demonstrates envelope and. 
f sound. 

Jazz . 1969. 21 1/2 min- 
5-6. 

v»e history of jazz from its 
neteenth century black 
the present. Includes 
truments, bixieland funeral 
, field hollers copied by 
, the blues, .vocal call and 
itated by instruments, swing, 
1 jazz, gospel, and lateic/" 
zz. 
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grand Canyon . 29 minutes. Color, sound. 
Walt Disney 16mm Films. Gr . 4-6. 

A musical and pictorial interpretation 
of Perde Grofe's "Grand canyon Suite" 
with no narration.. A teaching guide ac- 
companies ^he film. 

Introduction to Music Reading . 11 minutes 
color, sound, 16mm. Sutherland Education- 
al Films. Gr. 1-6. 

Deals with the actual process of learn- 
ing to read music in a way designed to 
stimulate a. child's interest. 

Mexican-American Culture— Its Heritage. 
1970. 18 minutes. Color, sound. Com- 
munications Group West. Gr. 5-6. 

De;iionstrates visually and musically 
the origins and history of the Mexican- 
American culture. 

MUSIC EXPERIENCES SERIES. 16mm. Color, 
sound. Aims Instructional Media Ser-^ 
vices. Inc. 

Bach IS Beautiful . 1971.' 15 minutes. 

^'^* Animation used for biographical 
portion of the film. Student per- 
formers featured in a trio sonata and 
an interesting comparison of "Inven- 
tion in F" played on the harpsichord 
and on the Moog synthesizer. Bach- 
style imitation is discussed and il- 
lustrated on a musical score. 



Littl'e Train of the Caipira . 1970 
"15 minutes. Gr. 4-6. 

Gives a brief biography of Villa- 
Lobos and discusses his inspiration 
in composing "The Little Train of the 
Caipira." Demonstrates South Ameri- 
can instruments used in the composi- 
tion; intermediate age children are 
shown playing themes from it. An ~ 
animated section portrays the journey 
• of the little train. 

Music » the Expressive Language . 11 min- 
utes, color, sound. 16mm. Sutherland 
Educational Films. Gr . 1-6. 

Designed to stimulate interest in 
learning to read music b.y showing , how 
musical notation serves a.s a graphic 
code for melody, rhythm', dnd hajfmony. 
This animated film demonstrates how 
music is capable of expressing many 
moods. 

Music to Learn About People . 1970. 11 
minutes. Color,' sound. 16mm. Aims In- 
structional Media Services, Inc. Gr . 
4-6. 

The birthdays of children from various 
ethnic backgrounds provide the theme. 
Included in the film (set in a music 
classroom) are a Cherokee Indian dance 
performed by two young Indian boys, 
performance on a koto and sarai.sen by a 
visiting Japanese artist, and a brief 
introduction to Chinese and Mexican 
music. 



New Sounds in Music . 196 
Color, sound. Chwrchill 

Presents new sounds 
treating old sounds. "The 
strates that today's worl 
rich in varieties of aoun 
of forms, '-included are c 
tape, synthesizer* prepar 
tronic sounds, arid newly 
strum'ents . 

patriotic Music t Its Inf. 
states History . 21 minut: 
sound . Dana Productions* 
The film relates the s 
seven most pppular patrie 
how they affected the his 
united States. These are 
Doodle," "Hail Columbia," 
Spangled Banner," "Americ 
Hymn of the Republic," "D 
"America, the Beautiful." 

Percuss^on Sounds . 1968 • 
-Color, sound. Churchill 

In addition to percuss 
generally heard in Wester 
film broadens the Concept 
sion by including Javanes 
ai)' Indian tabla,. glass ha 
invented percussion instr 
are shown exproring sound 
menting with ways to prot 
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II of the Caipira\ 1970 • 

Gt. 4-6. 
brief biography of Villa-- 
iscusses his inspiration 
,9 ••The Little Train of the, 
Demonstrates South Ameri- 
ents*used in the composi- 
mediate age children are 
ng themes from it. An 
:3tion portrays the journey 
le train. 

ressive Language . 11 min- 
9ound« 16mm. Sutherland 
1ms. Gr. 1-6. 

stimulate interest in 
-d music by showing how 
on serves as a graphic 
y,- rhythm, and harmony, 
film demonstrates how 
le of expressing many 



Abotat People . 1970. 11 
r/ sound. 16mm. Aims In- 
iia Services^ Inc. Gr . 

ys of children from various 
^tids provide the theme. 
z ^ilm (set in a music 

a Cherokee Indian dance 
^o young Indian boys, 

a koto and samisen by a 
cse artist, and a brief 
^ Chinese and Mexican 



N ew Sounds in Music . 1968. 22 minutes, 
color, sound.', Churchill Films. Gr . 4-6. 

Presents new soundtJ and new ways- of 
treating old sounds. The film-demon- 
strates that today's world of music is 
rich irl varieties of sound and invention 
of forms. Inducted are chance music, . 
tape,. synthesizer , prepared piano, elec- 
tronic sounds, and newly invented in- 
struments. 

Patriotic Masict !Cts Influenc e on United 
states History . 21 minutes. Co^or, 
sound. Dana Productions. Gr. 4-6. . 

The film relates the story behind the . 
seven most popular patriotic anthems and 
how they affected the history of the 
united States. These are: "Yankee 
Doodle," "Hail Columbia," :'The Star 
spangled Banner," "America," "The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic," "Dixie," and 
"America, the Beautiful." 

p ercussion sounds . 1;968. 16 minutes. ' 
color, sound. Churchill Films. Gr. 4-6. 

In addition to percussion instruments 
generally heard in Western music, the 
film broadens the conception of percus- 
sion by including Javanese instruments, 
an Indian tabla, glass harp, and '^ewly 
invented percussion instruments. Children 
are shown exploring sounds and experi- 
menting with ways to produce new sounds. 

\ 



»r«nfc. Whistle, Pm nk and Boom* 10 min- 
^][tiir! — Color, sound. 16mm. Walt Disney 
16mm Films. Gr . 1-6. , 

Shows the origin and development of 
musical Instruments, grouping them into 
string, woodwind, brass, and percussion 
families. 

West to the Mountains . 1965: 28 miu- 
^j^;^^; color, sound. 16miJl. Canadian 
Travel Film Library. Gr. 4-6. 

A beautifu3.1y filmed portrayal of t;he 
development of Alberta, providing a 
count'erpart of the opening of the West 
in the united States. Features Burl 
Ives who narrates and sings songs of the 
times* Good social studies correlation. 

what*l s Music ? 197 2. 16 minutes, 
color, sound. Churchill Films. Gr . 4-6 

A film which challenges children to 
think about the scope of music. It 
demonstrates the idea that music grows 
out of living and the 'kind of culture- 
that'produces it. Included are a blues 
song, Australian aboriginal music. Re- 
naissance brass and organ music, Indian 
sitar, an ancient Chinese folk song,^ 
contemporary electronic music, and a 
percussion ensemble playing^ contempo- 
rary music. 



What Is Music? 20 minut.e 
16mm. Audiovisual Servic 
Film, .accompanied by a 
uses a broad range of mttS. 
explore the basic element 

What Is Rhythm ? 1966. * V 
sound. 3 6mm. Bailey-Ptl 

Gr. 2-4. 

Defines rhythm in term 

accents,' and' sets of beat 

meter. Suggests that the 

rhythm is repeated sou^d. 

around us--our heartbeat* 

of a' horse, and water drl 

rhythm in pattern of colo. 

lines, curves, and shapes 

animated . 

EXPLORING THE USE OF EDUC, 
AND VIDEO-TAPES IN MOS: 

Tiitle III BSEA proj 
the Dallas Independent 
and the Dallas Symphon 
Films were made for th 
Agency from the video 
were given to each edu 
center in the State, 
described below, are a 
Texas schools from the 
of the education servi 
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Plunk and Boom» 10 min- 



ound. 16mm. Walt Disney 
Sr. 1-6. 

rifin and development of 
',ents« grouping them into 
id, brass, and percussion 



untains. 1965. 28 m^- 
sound . 16mm. Cahadian 

3<rary. Gr. 4-6. 

ly £llmed portrayal of the 

Alberta, providing a 
the opening of the West 
States. Features Burl 

^es and sings songs of the 

scial studies correlation.' 

1972. 16 minutes. 

Churchill Films. Gr . 4-6 

challenges' children to 
I scdpe of music. It 

e idea that music grows 
-nd the kind of culture 
it. Included are a blues 
*n aboriginal music, Re- 
s and organ music, Indian 
ent Chinese folk song, 
lectronic music, and a 
emble playing contempo- 



" What Is Music ? 20 min\ites. Color, sound. 
16mm. Audiovisual Services, NBA. Gr. 1-6. 

Film, accompanied by a teacher's guide, 
uses a biroad range of musical styles to 
explore the basic e'lemetits of music. 

. What IS Rhythm ? 1966. 11 minutes. Color, 
sound. 16mm. ^Bailey-Film Associates. 

Defines rhythm in terms of- beats, tempo, 
accents, and sets of beats which produce 
meter. Suggests that the basis of all 
rhythm is repeated sound. Rhythm. is §11 
around \us--our heartbeat, thi» galloping 
of a horvse, and wat«r dripping. There is 
rhythm ih pattern of colors, repeated 
Idnes, curves, and shapes. Partially 
. animated ^ . 

c 

EXPLORING THE USE OF EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
AND VIDEO-TA'PES IN MUSIC 

Title III ESEA project produced by 
the Dallas Independent School District 
and the Dallas Symphony Orchestra, 
Films were made for the Texas Education^ 
Agency from the video tapes and copi-es 
were given to each education service 
• center in the State. These 16mm films, 
described below, are available .only to 
Texas schools from the media division 
of the education service centers. 



* 



Orchestralt Films . . 

All the music used in the orchestral 
films lends itself uniquely to the 
study and understanding of how com- 
posers use the tools of music-- 
melody, rhythm, harmony, design, and 
tone color — in their compositions. 

The wonderland of Music . 30 min- 
utes. Color, sound, Gr . K-3. 

This fi.lm shows composers' use of 
instruments singly and in combina- 
tion on identical themes. It re- 
• la-tes simple song-form in orchestral 
music to the same form found in 
songs from music textbooks. Musical 
examples are drawn from "Th6 Nut- 
. pracker Suite" by Tschaikowsky . 

The Wind Instruments in Our symphony 
Orchestra * 30 minutes. . Color, ^ 
sound. ..-Gr. 4-6. 

Using musical examples from 
"Scheherazade" by Rimsky-Kor sakof f , ' 
this film demonstrates the tone 
color of the wind instruments, 
pictures used are significant to the 
story's theme. 

our Friends--The Instrument s in a 
symphony orchestra . 30:30 minutes. 
Color, sound. Gr . 4-6. ^ 
Using "Variaciones Concertantes ' 
by Alberto Ginastera as the musical 
' vehicle, the following instruments 
^ are highlighted through both s^ght 
and sound: c_ello, harp, clarinet. 
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flute, viola, oboe, 
trombonje, violin, 
bass violin. The't 
and aesthetic impac 
instruments are fea 
forms discussed are 
tions and rondo* 



Instrumental Single-CO 

Eleven single-conc» 
priate for beginnitt 
ists, produced by 6 
Independent School . 
students, and artls 
bers of the Dallas 
chestra, are availa 
ucation service' cen 
pose of these 16mm» 
Lo support the teac 
the musicianship o>f 
.. they acquire neces^ 
skill's; they are no 
sequential lessons ^ 
consideration of so 
aspects of techniqu 
guides are availabl 
concept film. 

VIOLIN 

> 

Film No. 2 . 10 min 
Round motion is the 
to change strings. 

Film wo. 3 . 11:05 
Expression in strin 
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iple song*form in orchestral 
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^m music textbooks. Musical 
are drawn from ''The Hut- 
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;In8truiP«*'ntft in Our Symphohy 

30 minutes. Color, 
"^r. 4-6. 
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s^de'* by** I\imsky-Korsakx)f f , 

demonstratives the tone . 
the wih<i instruments, 
used are significant to the 
::heme. 

is--The Instruments in a 
Orchestra . 30:30 minutes. 

3Und . Gr . 4-6. 

•♦Variaciones concertantes" 
iSinastera as the musical 

the following instruments 
lighted through both sight 
*8 cello, harp, clarinet. 



flute, viola, ^>e» bassoon, trumpet, 
trombone, vioirK, French horn, and 
bass violin. The tone color, range, 
and aesthetic impafct of the various 
instruments are featured. Musical 
forms discussed are theme and varia- 
tions and rondo . 

strum^ntal Single-concept Films 

Eleven single-cpncept films appro- 
priate for beginning instrumental- 
ists, produced by selected Dallas 
Independent School District/ staff , 
students, and artist-teacher mem- 
bers of the Dallas Symphony Or- 
chestra, are available from the ed- 
ucation service centers. The pur- 
pose of these 16mm, color films is 
to support the teacher in nurturing 
the musicianship of students, as 
they acquire necessary technical 
skills; they are not intended to be 
sequential lessons but rather a' 
consideration of some important 
aspects of technique. Teacher 
guides are available for each single- 
'concept film. 

VIOLIN 

Film No. 2 .. 10 ro.inutes. Concept: 
Round motion is the most natural way 
.to change strings. 

Film NO. 3 . 11:05 minutes. Concept 
Expression in string playing is 



largely accowplished by the use of 
the bow to change dynamics of the 
tone. 



Film^ Wo . 
cept : Bow 
rhythmic pulse 



4. 10:07 
strokes 



minutes* Con* 
create the 



Film NO. S . 10t35 minutes. Con- 
cept : Bow artiejilation is the 
application for musical purposes 
of various types of bowing. 

BASS VIOLIN 



Film No. 8 . 13:20 minutes. Con- 
Understanding the bass 
as a solo instrument. 



cept : 
violin 



FLUTE 

Film No. 14 . 14:15 minutes. Con- 
cept: The direction of the air 
stream across the mouthpiece gov- 
erns the quality, intensity, and 
accuracy of the flute tone. 

PERCUSSION 

Film No. 21 . 9:55 minutes. Coj>- 
cept : Percussion instruments 
produce a« infinite variety of 
musical sounds and expressions. 



Film No. 22 . lOtXO 
^ept: The percttssi 
equally sensitive 1 
compo8-il:lon • 

TRUMPET 

Film NO. 'ao . 10 mi 
A -ninimum pressure^ 
is necessary to obfc 
flexibility, and' ma 

CELLO 

Film No. 37 . ^10 mi; 
Strengthening the.f 
hand is an importan 
study. 

Film No. 39 . 10 tti 
Study etudes can h&. 
prove musical under 
ficiency. 
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Film Mo. 22 . 10:10 minutes. Con- 
cept : The percussionist must be 
equally sensitive in every style of 
composition. 

TRUMPET 

Film NO. 30 . 10 minutes. Concept: 
A minimum pressure system of playing 
is necessary to obta-in control, 
flexibility, and maximum endurance. 

CELLO 

Film NO.' 37 . 10 minutes. Concept: 
Strengthening the fingers of the left 
hand is an important parf of cello 
study. 

Film NO. 39 . 10 minutts. Concept: 
Study etudes can be ^ applied to im- 
prove musical understanding ana pro- 
ficiency. 



Part I, 
Color • 

two 



FILMSTRIPS 

BOWMAR CORRELATED FILMSTRIPS AND RECCllD- 
INGS. Bowmar Publishing Corporation. 

\, 

Folk Songs of the Arab World . 
51 frames? Part II » 41 frames. 

Gr. 5-6. 

Included m the package are 
filmstrips, teacher's guide, and ^ong- 
playing record. The filmstrip, con- 
taining a variety of folk music and 
native instruments, provides under 
standing of the culture of the Arab 
countries and of the part music plays 
in the lives of the people. 

Meet the Instruments . 2 color film- 
strips; strings and woodwinds, 50 
frames; brass and percussion, 41 
frames. Gr . 2-6. 

Package includes record, set of 
study prints for use by individual 
students (miniature colored pictures 
of the instruments with background 
information) and two filmstrips. The 
synchronized recording contains: 
Slide I — a short discussion of the 
instruments and a performance of a 
familiar melody; Slide II--presents 
each instrument without discussion, 
using selections from the classics. 



JAM HANDY CORRELATED PILMJ: 
CQRDINGS. The Jam Haw 

MUSIC STORIES.- 6 COlO* 
recordings. Storie 
composers to write 
loved music. Gr. K- 

Peter and the Wolf . 
Pictured with delig 

Hansel and Gretel * 
version as in Humpe 

The Nutcracker . 31 
fully visualized Ch:- 

Peer Gynt . 31 fram 
escapades which giv' 
Grieg's music. 

The Firebird . 31 f 
legend of a fabulou 
Russian folklore wh. 
seated in Stravinsk 



The 



So rcerer's Appr 

frames. The story* 
Dukas* music, is pre 
freshness in these 
strips . 
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HLMSTRIPS 

BO PILMSTRIPS AND RECORD- 
r Publishing Corporation. 

^ the Arab World . Part I, 
art 11, 41 frames. Color. 

in the' package are two 
teacher's guide, and long- 
rd. The filmstrip, oon- 
riety of tolk music and 
uments, provides under- 
the culture of the Arab 
^ of the part music plays 
of the people. 

truments. 2 color film- 
ngs and woodwinds, 50 
r and percussion, 41 
2-6. 

ncludes record, set of 
for use by individual 
nijaturt! colored pictures 
uments with background 
and two filmstrips. The 
recording contains: 
hort discussion of the 
and a performance of a 
ody» Slide II--pre?ents 
ent without discussion, 
ions from the classics. 



JAM HANDY CORRELATED PILMSTRIPS AND RE- 
CORDINGS.. The Jam Handy Organization. 

MUSIC STORIES. 6 color filmstrips, 
recordings. Stories which inspired 
composers to write some of our best 
loved music. Gr . K-6. 

Peter and the Wolf . 29 frames. 
Pictured with delightful humor. 

«;,ns^l and Gretel . airframes. Same 
version as in Humperdinck * s opera. 

The Nutcracker . 31 frames. Co^or- 
fully visualized Christmas story. 

Peer Gynt . 31 frames. Includes 
escapades which give background to 
Grieg's music. 

The Firebird . 31 frames. The 
legend of a fabulous creature in 
Russian folklore which is repre- 
sented in Stravinsky's music. 

The Sorcerer's Apprentice . 29 
frames. The story, described in 
Dukas' music, is presented with 
freshness in these colored film- 
strips . 



/6 
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INSTRUMENTS OP THE SYMPHONX ORCHESTRA. 
6 color filmstrips. Art work shows 
the development of various instru- 
ments. Color photo^aphs show 
musicians demonstrating how each 
instrument is held and played, ahd ' 
their placement in the orchestra. 
Gr. 4-6." 

String Instruments . 29 frames. 
Development of the violin, viola, 
cello, bass viol, and the harp. 

woodwind Instruments . 34 frames. 
The story of the flute, oboe, 
clarinet, and various other double- 
and single-reed woodwinds. 

Brass instruments . 29 frames. The 
trumpet, the French horn, the trom- 
bone, and the tuba from their ear- 
liest known origins to their pre- 
sent form. 

Melodious Percussion Ins truments. 
26 frames. The evolution of the 
xylophone, marimba, chimes, 
glockenspiel,, and celesta. Also 
the piano and its forerunners. 



The Orchestra . 29 
history, developmen 
of the modern symph 



GREAT COMPOSERS AND * , 
color filmstrips wl 
recordings. The 1.'' 
six composers are i 
colored art work; 
record contains th< 
of the composer's 
of his best-known 
verse side of each 
excerpts from the - 
famous works. Gr. 

Johann Sebastian B: 

George Frederic ga« 

Franz Josepfi Haydn 

Wolfgang Amadeus M< 

Ludwig van BeethoV'. 

Franz Peter Schttbe* 
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•y of the flute, oboe, 

and various other double- 
le'-'reed woodwinds. 
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The Orchestra . 29 frames. The 
history, development, and growth 
of the modern symphony orchestra 



GREAT COMPOSERS AND THEIR MUSIC. 6 
color filmstrips with synchronized 
recordings. The life stories of 
six composers' are portrayed in 
colored art work. One side of each 
record contains the narrated story 
of the composer's life with examples 
of his best-known music.' The re- 
verse side of each record contains 
excerpts from tne composer's most 
famous works. Gr . 4-6. 

johann Sebastian Bach . 36 frames. 

George Frederic Handel . 40 frames. 

jpranz Joseph Haydn . 36 frames. 

Wolfgang Amadeus Moa^rt . 36 frames. 

Ludwig van Beethoven . 3 5 frames. 

Franz Peter Schubert. 36 frames. 



RESOURCE BOOKTRm TEACHERS 

Andress, Barbara L., ed. Mu8i£_JjiS^ 
Childhood . Washingtpn, D. C. : Music 
Educators National Conference, 1973. 

Aronoff , Prances Webber. Music and Young 
g^ Children . New York: Holt, Rinehart 
^ * and Winston, Inc., 1969. 

Beer, Alice S., and Hoffman, Mary E. 

T racking wx^ ^—y^^^^- How, Why. Mor- 
ristown, N. J.:. Silver Burdett Com- 
pany, 1973. 

Bergethon, Bjonar, 'and Boardman, Eunice. 
M,i«leal Growth in the El ementary 
School . 2nd ed. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1970. 

contemporary Music Project. Experiments 
in Musical creativity . Washington, 

c'. : Music Educators National Con- 
ference, 1966. 

Doll, Edna, and Nelson, Mary J. .Rhythms 
Today . Morristown, N. J.: Silver 
Burdett Company, 1965. 

Elementary Science Study. The Musical 
^ t^strument Recipe Book . New York: 
McGraw-Hill' Book Company, 1971. 

Faulhaber, Martha, and Hawkinson, John. 
Ph ythms, Music, and In struments to 
mIkT : Chicago: Albert Whitman and 
Company, 1970. 
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Gary7~CHarle8 1*7, ea, SS 
in the Elemen tary Scho 
tual Approach . Wash!.: 
• Music Educators Natio: 
1967. 

Gelineau, R. Phyllis. 

Music . New York: TlcC 
Company, 1970. 

Haynetf, Margaret S'Aith, 
Richard A. Qwl8> Paa 
and Kings . Dubtteg|. : 
Hunt Publishing 

Land, Lois Rhea, and Vau 
Mnoiff in Today 's Clas 
Tifiteninq, Pe rforming 
Harcourt Brace Jovapo" 

Landis, Beth, and Carder 
RGleetic cur riculum i 
education I contribut 
Kodaly, and Orff . Wa 
Music Educators Natio 
1972. 

Malm, William P. Mua^C- 
parific. the Near Eas 
Englewood Cliffs, N. 
Hall, inc., 1966. 

Marsh, Mary Val. Explor 
M usic . New York: Ma 
1970. 
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JOKS FOR TEAChERS 

L., ed. Music in Early 
shington, D. C. : Music 
onal Conference, 197 3 ♦ 

Wfihber . Mubic and Young 
- York: Holt, Rinehart 
inc., 1969. 

and Hoffman, Mary E. 

c — What, How, Why . Mor- 

. t Silver Burdett Com- 



r, and Boardman, Eunice. 
h in the Elementary 
ed. New York: Holt, 
Winston, Inc., 197.0. 

ic Project. Experiments 
eativity . Washington, 
Educators National- Con- 



Nelson, Mary J. Rhythms 
stown, N. J. : Si.J-ver 
ny, 196 5. 

■se Study. The Musica l 
jjpe Book . New York : . 
ook Company, 1971. 

», , and Hawkinson, John. 

and Instruments to 
j: Albert Whitman and 



Gary, Charles X ., ed . • Thft Study of Music 
in the Ele> nAni:arv School: h Concep- 
tual Approach , waehington, D. C.: 
Music Educators National Conference, 
1967. 

Gelineau, R. Phyllis. Experiences in 
Music. New YorTc: -HcGraw-^lt Book 

Company, 1970. 



Haynes, Margaret Smith., ^"^^^f ^^^^^^^es, 
Richard A. owls, ^ pussy <^^^^ f ^^^^f^^^ ^ 
and Kings . Dubuque, Io«*' 
Hunt Pubiisning Company, 197 z. 

Land, Lois Rhea, and Vaughn, Mary Ann. 

.g Classroom: Creating, 



Music in Toda 



^_^n4n^, performing. ^^^"^ l""'^ 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 197 J. 

Landis, Beth, and'Carder, Polly, 

l^^Ln^^ n curriculum American Music 
P.ducatLn: r»n.,r jbutions of Palcroz e, 
Kodalj^VandOrff . Washington, D. C: 
Music Educators National Confer,ence, 

1972. 

Malm, William P. cultures of the 

Pacifi c, the Near East and Asia. 
Englewood Cliffs. N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1966. 



Marsh, Mary Val 
Music . New Yo 
1970. 



Explore and Discove r 
rk: Macmillan Company, 
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Monsour, sally, et al. Rhythm in Music 
and Dance for Children . Belmont, 
Calif.: Wadsworth Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc . , 1966. 

Nash, Grace. Music wit h Children. 

Chicago: Kitching Educational, 1967 

Nettl, Bruno. Folk and T raditional 
Mtiaic of the Western C ontinents. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. : Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1965. 



Nichols, Elizabeth. Orff Instrument 
Book.' Mbrristown, N. J.: 

1970. 



Source 



Silver Burdett Company, 

Nye, Robert and Vernice. Music in the 
Ri«.m^ntarv school . 3rd ed. fcngl?- 
wood Cliffs, N. J. : Prentice-Hall , 
Inc., 1970. 

Paynter, John, and Asi-or., Peter. |ound 
an d Silence . Cambridge, Sngland: 
Cambridge- University Press, 1970. 

Reeder, Barbara,, and Standifer, Jam^s A. 
g miree Book of Af ro-Amer ican Mat.e* 
^<;>i « for Music Educators . Washinq- 
ton, D. C: Music Educators National 
Conference, Contemporary Music. Pro- 
ject, 1972. 



Richards, Mary Hdlen. *" 
San Franciscot Fearc 

Schafer, Murray R. The . 
Classroom* Toronto* ' 



Ear Cleaning* 



Canada, 1967. • 



The New SouHid 



BMI Canada, 1969. 

Southern, Eileen. . The • tti 
Americans: A Histgry 
w. Norton and Company 

Sundferman, Lloyd Frederi 
sions in Music Educat 
N.' J.i Scarecrow Pre 

Williams, Peter. Making 
ments . London: Mill 
1972. 
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et al. Rhythm in Music 
Children . Belmont, 
sworth Publishing Com- 
1966. 

ttSic with Children , 
.tchlng Educational, 1967 

Polk and Traditional 
Western Continents , 
.iffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
1965. 

,eth. orff Instrument 

Morristown, N. J.s 
tt company, 1970. 

• Vernice'. Musi c in the 
'chool. 3rd ed 



N. J. 



Engle- 
Prentice-Hall , 



and Aston, Peter. Sound 

Cambridge, England: 
iversity Press, 1970. 

and Stau.difer, James A. 

of Afro-American Mate - 
"Tic Educators . Washing- 
■ Music Educators National 

Contemporary Music Pros- 



Richards, Mary Helen. Threshold to Music . 
San Prancisco: Pearon Publishers, 1964. 

schafer, Murray R. The Compos er in the 
Classroom. Toronto: BMI Canada, 1965. 



Canada, 1967. 



Ear Cleaning . Toronto x BMI 



The New SoundScape . Toronto: 



BMI Canada, 1969. 



southern, Eileen. The Music of Black 

Americans: A History . New York: W. 
W. Norton and Company,. Inc., 1971. 

Sunderman, Lloyd Frederick. New Dimen- 
sions in Music Education . Mutchen, 
N. J.: Scarecrow Press, Inc., 1972. 

Williams'", Peter. Making Musical mstp- 
ments . London: Mills and Boon Ltd., 

1972. . 
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CHILDREN'S BOOKS FOR LIBRARY 



Adams, Ruth. Fidelia. New York: Lothrop 
Lee and Shephard, 1970. Gr. 1-4. 

Amroer, Cliristirie. Harpers Di ctionary Qf 
Music, illus. New York^ Harper and 
Row, 1972. Gr. 4-6. 

Antey, John W. sina and Learn . illus. 
New York: ' John Day Company, 1965. 
Or. K-1 and special education. 

Appleby* William, and Fowler, Frederick. 
The Sleeping Beauty and the F irebird, 
illus. New York: Walck, 1965. Gr .. 
4-6. 

Ballantine, Bill. Flute: Introduction. 
to the Instrument . illus. New York: 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 1971. Gr . 4-6. 

. The Piano: An Introduction 
to the Instrument . illus. New York: 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 1971. Gr. 4-6. 

Berger, Melvin. Flute Book . illus. New 
York: Lothrop, Lee and Shephard Co., 
1973. Gr. 3-6. 

Biemiller, Ruth. Dance: Th e Story of 
Katherine Dunham . photos. New York: 
Doubleday, 1969. Gr. 5-8. 

Bizet, Georges. Carmen . illus. New 
York: Franklin Watts, Inc., 1969. 
Gr. 5-9. 
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Bishop, Claire Huchet. £. 
Bach: Music Giant , i! 
III.: Garrard, 1972. 

Britten, Benjamin, and Ho 
Wonderful World of Mua. 
York: Doubleday, 1968 

Browne, C. A. storv *of C 
lads. New York: Crov 
4-6. 

Bulla, Clyde Robert. Sto. 
Operas . illus. New t 
1959. Gr. 4-6. 

Stories of Gil 

operas , illus. New Y 

1968. Gr. 4-6. 

chappeli. Warren. The Mtt 
New York: Knopf, 1958 

Sleeping Beaut 

York: Knopf, 1961. ^ 

Collier, James L. Jug Ba 
Music . illus. New Yo. 
Dunlap, 1973. Gr . 5-6 

^. Which Musical 

I Play? illus. New Y 

1969. 6r. 4-6. 

Commins, Dorothy Berliner 
Symphony Orchestra , i 
ster, Md.: Random Hou 
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S BOOKS FOR LIBRARY 



aelia . New York: Lothrop, 
tixd, 1970. . Gr. 1-4. 

/ • •• 

e. Harper^ Dictionary of 
:. New York: Harper and 
6r. 4-6. 

Sing and Learn . illus. 
»hn Day company, 1965. 
special ec^ucatiqn. 

:\, and Fowler, Frederick. 
Beauty and the Firebird , 
fork: Walck, 1965. Gr. 



1, Flute: Introduction 
umenTI ilTuTI New York: 
is. Inc., 1971. Gr. 4-6. 

riano: An introduction 
ument. illus. New York: 
ts. Inc., 1971. Gr. 4-6. 

Flute Book . iTlus. New 
3p, Lee and Shephard Co., 

. Dance: The Story of 
nham. photos. New York: 
969. Gr. 5-8. 

Carmen . illus. New 
lin Watts, Inc., 1969. 




Bishop, Claire Huchet. Johann Se bastian 
Bach: Music Giartt . illus. Champaigh, 
111. J Garrard, 1972. Gr. 4-6. 

Britten, Benjamin, and Hoist, imogene. 
Wonderful World of Music . illus. New 
York: Doubleday, 1968. Gr. 4-6. 

Browne, C. A. storv of Our N-ational Bal> 
lads . New York: Crowell, 1960. Gr. 
4-6. 

Bulla,' Clyde Robert, stories of Favorite 
Operas . illus. New York: Crowell, 
1959. Gr. 4-6. 

Stories of Gilbert and Sullivan 

operas , illus. New York: Crowell, 

1968. Gr. 4-6. 

Chappell, Warren. The Nutcracker . illus. 
New York: Knopf, 1958. Gr . K-4. 

Sleeping Beauty . illus. New 

■ York: Knopf, 1961. Gr . 2-5. ^ 

collier, James L. Jug Bands and Handmade 
Music . illus. New York? Grossct and 
Dunlap, 1973. Gr . 5-6. 

Which Musical Instrument Shall 

— I Play ? illus. New York: Norton, 
1969. Gr . 4-6. j_ 

Commins, Dorothy BerllPner. All About the 
symphony Orchestra . illus. Westmin- 
ster , Md. : Random House, 1961. Gr . 4-6. 



Dean, Leigh. Gian Carlo Menotti's Help , 
HeXp« the Globolinks l illus. New York 
McGraw-Hill, 1970. ^Gr . 3-6. 

DeLeeuw, Adele. Maria Tal lchieft Amer- 
ican Ballerina, illus. Champaign, 
111.: Garrard, 1971. Gr. 4-6. 

Di-etz, Betty Warner. Folk Sonc ys of ^hina 
Japan, Korea . New York: John Day Co. 
19^4. Gr. 3-6. ^ 

, Musical Imetrmaents of AfriQa . 

illus. New York: John Day Co., 1969. 

Gr. 4-6. 

Dukas, Paul, / sorcerer ' a ^Apprentice, 
illus. Morristown, N. J.-: Silver 
Burdett, 1971. Gr. 1-5. 

Duncan, Lois. A Gift of Magic . illus. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Co.., 1971. 
Gr. 4-6. 

Erdoes, Richard. Musician s Around the 
World. illus.' New York: McGraw- 
^ Hill, 1971. Gr. 3-6. 

EHoril, Jean. We^Danc^d ^in Bloomsbury 
/ square . illus. Chicago: Follett, 
/ 1970. Gr. 4^6. 

iautier, Theophile. Giselle \a r the Wilis 
r Adapt, by Violette Verdy. illus. New 
I York: McGraw-Hill, < 1970. Gr. 5-8. 
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Glass, Paul, soncya and r 
North American Indians 
Grossett and Dunlap, X 

Goffstein, M. B. A Littl 
illus. New York: Har 
1972. Gr. 4r6. 

Green, Car la. Let's Leal 
. orchestra . Irvington 
' Harvey House, 19''67. 

Grieg, E. H. Peer Gynt « 
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